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The story of modern dairy industry 
reads like a business romance. 
Through the wholehearted cooper- 
ation of the great dairy industry 
and the millions of dairy farmers, 
there have been achieved: 


@ asystem of processing and 
distributing dairy products 
which is acknowledged by all 
as the best in the world. ° 


@ a consistent improvement 
in the purity and goodness of 
milk and milk products. 


@ an effective sales promotion 
program which by maintain- 
ing milk and milk product con- 
sumption has contributed tothe 
health of the nation. 


National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion is proud to have helped make 
this progress possible. 

One outstanding contribution by 
National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion has been the development of 
the Sealtest System of Laboratory 
Protection which has carried to 
millions of homes a high assurance 
of scientific supervision over the 
milk and milk products which 
proudly bear the Sealtest Symbol. 
Sealtest, Inc. is the division of 
National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion which maintains the system of 
laboratory protection for ‘‘Sealtest- 
approved” products distributed by 
National Dairy companies. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


75 E. 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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KEEPING PACE WITH INDUSTRY’S NEEDS 


New mills, new equipment, new processes, have also kept operations closely keyed 
new products—and constantimprovement — to changing customers’ needs. 

of quality and service—all these are in- This National Steel Corporation pro- 
herent in National Steel Corporation’s gram of constant improvement in steel 
continuous program of expansion and making facilities and of diversification of 


development. products is assurance that Weirton Steel 
In 1939 this expansion program moved Company, Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
forward vigorously, with important de- and The Hanna Furnace Corporation 


velopments at both Weirton and Great are able not only to keep pace with 
Lakes plants—developments which not  industry’s needs, but also to keep their 
only have added to the number and _ production a constant step ahead of 
variety of National Steel products, but possible demands. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Owning and Operating—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Virginia - Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Michigan - 
Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio - The Hanna 
Furnace Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. and Detroit, Michigan 
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Face Unpredictable Year 


How 1940 will turn out depends largely on the attitude of Congress, 
the outcome of the National election, the war, and the solution 
of other perplexities which now cast a haze over the outlook. 


N ANY effort to predetermine 

what 1940 has in store for us, it 
is advisable to lay aside all wishful 
thinking and place more reliance on 
the stern realities that must be faced. 
In appraising those factors that can 
be now generally recognized, it will 
be conceded they weave a pattern of 
perplexities the outcome of which is 
impossible to predict on the basis of 
any sound yardstick of logic. 

By the very nature of these uncer- 
tainties, they will form their own 
mold on our economic system, and 


how they will be accepted will largely: 


depend on the state of public opinion 
when and as they take shape. 

For this lack of opportunity to 
come to definite conclusions regard- 
ing what is ahead for business, be- 
yond the immediate future, the in- 
stability of the age we live in is di- 
rectly responsible. 

All this explains why that spark, 
confidence, which motivates and en- 
ergizes human progress, is moribund, 
and why we lumber along in fits and 
starts seemingly getting nowhere de- 
spite our possession of all the tools 
required to produce a sound and pro- 
longed period of prosperity. 


Fear Still Reigns 


In the seat that confidence should 
occupy there now sits fear; apprehen- 
sion of what the morrow might bring, 
the state of mind the President told 
us when he assumed office we had 
most to fear and though seven years 
have gone by he has done very little 
to banish it. 

These are the realities that have 
atrophied our progress. 


By Louis Guenther 


Taking cognizance of our resources 
we could not help but feel extremely 
hopeful of our future were we as- 
sured that those resources would be 
intelligently employed. Properly di- 
rected, they would eliminate our per- 
plexities as quickly as if they were 
cobwebs. 

In order to get a good perspective 
of these resources it is worth while 
to visualize our national balance 
sheet, for then we can also see and 
realize what liabilities must be con- 
tended with. 

Our national assets include more 
than $17 billion of gotd, and several 
billion additional in silver, for the 
greater part of which we paid faney 
premiums to acquire ; our excess bank 
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Sees Stern Realities Facing Us 
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reserves are the largest on record and 
capable of providing a base for the 
expansion of our credit by more than 
$30 billion. 

What more could we ask as work- 
ing capital? Yet it is as dormant as 
the gold we have concealed in the 
Kentucky hills. What have we in- 
stead? It is worth while to consider 
this aspect of the matter, for it can 
explain our inability to get anywhere. 

Our path has been clogged with 
obstacles most of which have been self 
imposed by man’s artificial tampering 
with the fundamental laws of eco- 
nomics, interferences with the natural 
flow of supply and demand, and sur- 
charging human nature with legal in- 
hibitions that have stifled incentive 
and ambition. 

Our national debt has doubled in 
the unstable decade that has been 
completed since our great panic. 
Taxes have been multiplied without 
any substantial progress to show for 
it. Pseudo economists sold us a bill 
of goods in the theory that we could 
spend our way to prosperity and still 
those in the driver’s seat refuse to 
recognize what a will of the wisp of 
folly they have pursued. 


Mythical Wealth 


We were told that all this was 
bread cast upon the waters and would 
return ten fold, but our national in- 
come has increased little more than 
the money we spent, hence all we did 
do was to take money out of one 
pocket and put it into the other. It 
was not new wealth created out of 
productive labor. 

All these impediments must be re- 
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moved before we can view with well 
founded optimism the prospects for 
the ensuing twelve months and be- 
yond. All other imponderables we 
face assume only minor proportions 
in influence and effect. 


What we need above all is a modus 
operandi in which the Government 
and business must whole-heartedly co- 
operate, encouraging venture capital 
to emerge from its hiding and go to 
work in planning and building new 
enterprises, for only in this manner is 
it possible to increase employment 
and add to the nation’s reproductive 
wealth. When we point our en- 
deavors in this direction we shall 
solve our problem of putting our 
eight million unemployed back to 
work, and in no other way can we 
succeed in doing it. 

No pride can be taken in the boast 
that our credit is the highest in the 
world and because of it our govern- 
ment obligations enjoy the lowest in- 
terest rates, for there is another and 
more plausible explanation for this 
situation. That is, that the great bulk 
of this investment is safeguarding of 
capital to avoid punitive taxation, 
capital which otherwise would be 
seeking gainful employment. 


Aside from what might develop out 
of the war—and its weight leans more 
to some improvement in the volume 
of our business than otherwise—it lies 
largely within our own power to re- 
create a stable prosperity, the first 
step toward which involves the re- 
vival in our confidence. 


Without a green light plainly show- 
ing, business will continue hesitating- 
ly to pick out its course, buying from 
hand to mouth, afraid to plan very 
far ahead, although it is realized that 
there is a tremendous backlog of un- 
satisfied demand. 


Whether we will experience such 
favorable developments largely rests 
in the lap of the gods. We cannot 
tell at this early date what attitude 
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The Averaged Businessman 
Looks at the Year, Perplexed 


this Congress will assume; whether 
it will continue to display the dis- 
position shown last year to place 
thoughts of business revival before 
reform, whether it will simplify our 
complicated tax structure and abate 
its punitive tendency, or whether it 
will follow the President’s suggestion 
to impose on an already burdensome 
tax structure another super tax, as 
has been suggested. 

Of the other imponderables which 
must be dealt with as they develop, 
there can be included the outcome of 
the year’s harvest, the duration of the 
war, or the possibilities of an early 
peace. In itself, peace would not be 
as injurious as so many fear for the 
reason that so far the business that 
has emanated from the war has been 
in minor proportion compared to 
what has come from our natural re- 
bound from the intermediate depres- 
sion of 1937-1938, when the President 
took it upon himself to warn the coun- 
try that prices were too high. 

Then there is to be considered the 
pending national election, which busi- 
ness regards as one of the most criti- 
cal in shaping the future that has 
been experienced since the Civil War. 
Largely on the outcome will revolve 
whether our destiny for the next four 


years will continue to be shaped by 
the New Deal and the Have Nots, or 
whether the country will return to a 
government of sound reason and 
principles without which a capitalistic 
system can make no progress. 

If the first prevails, it can only end 
in uncontrolled inflation, for no na- 
tion can continue to live the life of a 
wastrel, pile debt upon debt, and in- 
crease taxes that are already prohibi- 
tive, without eventually embracing 
repudiation, in which event cash will 
be less worth holding than property 
and bonded indebtedness will be paid 
off in depreciated dollars. 

If the second prevails, once more 
the road to prosperity and security 
will be reopened. 

Then thrift again will find en- 
couragement. People will engage in 
new enterprise with renewed courage, 
and desire for achievement will be 
revived. 

It will not be necessary to await 
actualities, whatever form they as- 
sume, for signs will make their ap- 
pearance long before and will point 
the way toward which path we shall 
soon travel. 

Until they make themselves evi- 
dent, the present uncertainties sug- 
gest the advisability of deferring 
speculative commitments, confining 
capital to channels that provide rea- 
sonable assurance of the continuance 
of income. 

If there is one single factor evident 
on which hope and confidence can be 
predicated, it is the vitality of the 
country, which has been able stoutly 
to resist the impacts of so many un- 
sound economic experiments. <A 
weaker country would long ago have 
succumbed to their vitiating in- 
fluences. 

x * 

Note: This article concerned itself 
largely with the prospects for the 
longer term. A discussion of the out- 
look for the more immediate future 
appears on page 23. 
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Which Industries Best 


66 ESPICE — Adspice — Pros- 

R pice.” So reads the seal of 
one of our country’s great educational 
institutions. Freely translated from 
the Latin, the words say: “Look at 
the past—Look at the present—Look 
at the future.” 

At one time or another, each of us 
does all three of those things. And 
the same goes for business. But like 
human nature, it is characteristic that 
business, more often than not, likes to 
forget the past and turn its eyes to 
the future—using the present as a 
stepping stone to that end. This is 
particularly so at the turn of a new 
year. The promise of things to come 
holds a certain charm, a certain fasci- 
nation. And (to paraphrase one 
philosopher slightly) it has been aptly 
written that, “Without the far-away 
perfume of tomorrow, we would re- 
fuse to eat the hard black bread of 
today.” 


Three Groups 


To the present and prospective 
stock buyer, then—Look at the fu- 
ture! That is where the profits and 
dividends for 1940 are to be found. 
And for that purpose, the industries 
to watch are discussed below; these 
fields, in other words, appear to have 
better-than-average prospects at this 
time. Numbering seventeen in all, 
the subject industries have been di- 
vided into three general groups: 
Those that are best situated for prog- 
ress in 1940; those that should show 
at least average progress; and those 
that could develop good progress—al- 
though their current positions are 
somewhat uncertain. 

The seven classifications in the first 
group begin with the automobile in- 
dustry. In 1939, the auto builders 
turned out more than 3.7 million units 
and are looking for a grand total of 
more than 4 million cars in 1940. 
National income is trending upward 
and profit margins give every present 


Position tor 


By Thomas A. Falco 


indication of being maintained. Close- 
ly allied to the auto manufacturers 
are the auto parts companies. De- 
spite varying degrees of diversifica- 
tion, these organizations depend pri- 
marily upon trends in the auto in- 
dustry for real profits. From that 
standpoint, 1940 looks good. Produc- 
tion and shipping schedules for the 
first quarter are running above those 
of the final three months of 1939. 
Besides, companies manufacturing 
aircraft parts are in line for further 
expansion this year. 

The aircraft manufacturers com- 
pleted a remarkable year in 1939 but 
seem headed for an even more re- 
markable one in 1940. The jump in 
domestic, civil and military demand, 
together with the sensational burst of 
buying from Allied sources, has 


pushed backlogs up to one record- 


breaking peak after another. Even if 
the war should end suddenly, it is 
doubtful whether there would im- 
mediately be a serious decline in air- 
craft building activity. Meanwhile, 
the airplane producers’ “country 
cousin’”’—the air transport industry— 
has taken its first step toward real 
financial maturity. In 1939, for the 
first time in history, the air carriers 
operated at a profit. In so far as the 
current year is concerned, the outlook 
is for further important advances on 
all fronts: technological, statistical 
and financial. 

Continuing the consideration of 
those industries in “best position” for 
1940 brings us to the chemicals. Ma- 
jor units of this “oldest” and yet 
“newest” of industries established 
new earnings peaks in 1939. And 
1940 finds horizons in this field still 
as vast and distant as ever. In months 
to come, as in the past, the way will 
be led by new products—products 
such as du Pont’s “nylon,” Union 
Carbide’s “vinyon” and Commercial 
Solvents’ nitroparaffins. Ever since 
1937, the electrical equipment group 
lived mostly on sales of household 
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appliances and other consumer-goods 
items known as “bread-and-butter 
business.” But big orders began to 
pour in late in 1939 and 1940 should 
reflect rising demand from the heavy 
industries. The public utility indus- 
try made a splendid operating show- 
ing last year. Electric output’ ex- 
panded to the highest levels in his- 
tory, gross increased about 6 per cent 
and net moved up about twice that 
figure. Earnings have made an 
auspicious beginning in 1940. And 
provided that renewed political per- 
secution is avoided, the current year 
should prove to be a decidedly favor- 
able one. 


Less Promising? 


And now for the seven industries 
that should show “at least average 
progress” in 1940. Building con- 
struction—the economic recalcitrant 
that finally assumed leadership of the 
recovery parade in 1938—saw aggre- 
gate operations at the highest point 
since 1930 last year. Taken alone, 
the residential building classification 
went ahead to challenge 1929 totals. 
For 1940, expectations are that pub- 
lic construction will drop. But private 
building may be slated for another 
rise, in which event total construction 
would exceed previous year’s levels 
by a modest margin. The copper in- 
dustry, in the present year, faces ex- 
panding demand and a price structure 
whose line of least resistance seems to 
be upward. Consumption of the red 
metal will get a big play from utility 
construction; the same will generally 
result from better business conditions 
at home. In addition, continuance of 
the war in Europe would doubtless 
uncover more orders for units on this 
side of the Atlantic. With prospects 
of a well maintained level of farm in- 
come, the agricultural equipment in- 
dustry faces 1940 with considerable 
confidence. On the one hand, there 
is a possibility that export demand for 
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certain farm products will develop as 
a result of hostilities abroad. On the 
other, the industry is pushing new 
“midget” equipment more than ever. 
This year, small combines, tractors 
and harvesters will roll off assembly 
lines and on to 50 to 250-acre farms 


in greater quantity than ever before., 


The railroad industry is in the 
same general position. Loadings 
over the nation’s boulevards of steel 
were some 12 per cent higher. And 
combined net income of the car- 
riers reached an estimated $95 mil- 
lion last year. In 1938, there was a 
deficit of over $123 million. Carload- 
ings may average 10 per cent higher 
in 1940. Furthermore, continued 
economies and better equipment 
should make for increased operating 
efficiency. Closely related to the for- 
tunes of the nation’s carriers is the 
rail equipment industry. As business 
traced an upward spiral in the final 
months of 1939, this ‘‘feast or famine” 
industry made preparations for its 
first real banquet in years. Although 
locomotive builders have not been 
particularly favored as yet, the rail 
equipment group entered 1940 with 


combined orders of roughly $100 mil- 
lion (excluding the value of repair 
and maintenance orders). Moreover, 
it is notable that these units are emi- 
nently suited to turn out sundry 
armaments for war purposes. 

The prospects for retail trade are 
likewise “at least average” for 1940. 


Purchasing power is the key here, and 


it appears that this will be well sus- 
tained. So if costs rise, price in- 
creases should possible—thus 
maintaining profit margins. Because 
of the character of the recovery, units 
operating in industrial sections should 
score the best results. The steel in- 
dustry entered the new year with 
large backlogs, leaving behind it a 
quarterly record in ingot production. 
Although a moderate decline is likely 
over the medium term, the chances 
are that the industry will average 70 
per cent operations in 1940. Realiza- 
tion of such a rate would make for 
very satisfactory profits. Exports 
have shown a sharp increase since 
early September and a still greater 
gain is possible. 

As for those industries that could 
develop good progress in 1940—“al- 


though their current positions are 
somewhat uncertain’’—consider, first, 
the meat packing group. These com- 
panies need larger meat supplies, 
something that seems definitely in 
sight at this time. Continuation of 
the conflict abroad, moreover, may 
even lead to export demand. Second, 
is the oil industry. Units in this line 
are currently being plagued by a top- 
heavy gasoline inventory structure. 
While consumption of all oil prod- 
ucts will probably attain a new maxi- 
mum in 1940, constructive measures 
in the direction of gasoline—the in- 
dustry’s “money product’’—must be 
seen. Last classification in this dis- 
cussion is the tire industry. Demand 
prospects in this line are better-than- 
average for 1940. But cost-price fac- 
tors must be brought into balance. In 
November, after rubber costs were 
up 25 per cent and cotton 20 per cent, 
leading companies reduced tire quota- 
tions to about the preceding summer’s 
levels. If prices are raised before the 
heavy summer replacement demand, 
however, the effect of previous de- 
pressed tire quotations will probably 
be negligible. 


Big Board Still the Red 


HE year 1939 was a profitable 

one for industry and general 
business—but not for the New York 
Stock Exchange. Preliminary figures 
indicate that the country’s leading 
securities market finished the year 
with a net loss of around $1.2 million, 
thus extending its string of annual 
red ink figures to six out of a possible 
seven. Here is the record since 1933: 


Year to December 31: Loss 

D—Deficit. *Estimated. 7Surplus. 


Factors in the showing were a 
decline in stock transactions to the 
lowest level since 1923 and the in- 
auguration of lower initial listing fees 
(although annual charges were set at 
a higher rate). On the other side of 
the picture, operating economies were 
effected throughout the organization, 
principally in the field of personnel 
and salaries. 


According to Exchange officials, 
future savings must be confined large- 
ly to the solution of the Big Board’s 
real estate problems. In this connec- 
tion, Mayor La Guardia has already 
been approached on the question of 
taxes; at the same time, negotiations 
have been going on relative to selling 
some of the excess property bought 
during the boom years. 

All well and good. But the nation’s 
largest security mart continues to 
neglect the one thing that would go 
to the heart of the matter—a drastic 
reduction in Stock Exchange facili- 
ties. Of course, such a step would 
require imagination and courage. But 
the need for both these attributes is 
attested by the following: 

A short time ago, the New York 
Stock Exchange reported that main 
and branch offices of member firms 
totaled 1,661. This is a reduction of 
only 28 per cent from the peak level 
in 1930, when 2,318 such outlets were 
in existence. It reflects the fact that 


the Exchange membership is still at 
its maximum figure of 1,375 “‘seats.”’ 
Now compare this with the long-term 


swing of stock trading over the past 
ten years or so. The high point was 
reached in 1929, at 1,124,990,980 
shares. But last year, this had 
dwindled to 262,015,799 shares—a 
shrinkage of more than 76 per cent! 

Obviously, the Stock Exchange 
pattern is much too large to fit the 
cloth. And it is this condition that is 
basically responsible for recent enact- 
ment of charges to customers of com- 
mission houses for services “beyond 
the mere execution of orders.” As if 
that will remedy the fundamental ill! 

The real solution of the problem 
would appear to lie in a reduction of 
the Exchange membership. In other 
words, raise members’ income by 
making a real sacrifice right from the 
inside of the “nation’s premier market 
place.” This approach would not 
necessarily result in any reduction of 
the Exchange’s operating deficits, but 
it could be followed by the adoption 
of measures which would have that 
effect. Then the way will have been 
paved for a restoration of the entire 
financial community on a more stable 
basis. 
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HIE Federal Reserve Board's in- 

dex of industrial production is 
undoubtedly the most widely followed 
indicator of general business condi- 
tions in this country. Recently it has 
received even more than the cus- 
tomary ample publicity because of the 
fact that the index number approxi- 


‘mated the 1929 high in November 


and probably established a new all- 
time high in December. Although 


the stock market has been singularly 


apathetic to the showing of the index 
in the last quarter of 1939, it has evi- 
dently been adversely affected by the 
numerous predictions of a decline of 
10 per cent or more in the FRB in- 
dustrial production figures within the 
next few months. 


Comparable Trends 


One reason for the apprehension 
generated by the indicated peak in the 
closing months of last year is the 
recollection of the severe recession in 
business and the markets which be- 
gan shortly after December, 1936, the 
last previous month in which the ad- 
justed index approached the 1929 
top. Regardless of any possible 
parallel between 1937 and 1940, the 
record of the last few months of 1936 
and the first half of 1937 offers some 
interesting material which illustrates 
the need for one of the qualifications 
which should be made in the inter- 
pretation of the FRB figures. The 
Reserve Board publishes two series of 
indexes of total industrial produc- 
tion; one is adjusted for seasonal 
variations, the other is unadjusted. 


False Deductions 
from the 


Index 


The FRB industrial production index 
recently equalled the record high, but 
will decline in the first quarter of 1940. 


Points to consider in guarding against 
their erroneous interpretation. 


By George H. Dimon 


The adjusted figure is the one which 
is usually given in brief newspaper 
summaries. The comparison between 
adjusted and unadjusted indexes for 
the period October, 1936-June, 1937, 
follows: 


Ad- Unad- 
1936: justed  justed 
October 110 111 
November ... 114 115 
December ... 121 114 
1937: 
January ..... 114 112 
February .... 116 117 
March «..... 118 122 
118 122 
118 122 


These two series show clearly that 
seasonal adjustments sometimes exert 
a strong influence upon the more 
widely publicized index figure which 
could easily result in erroneous in- 
terpretations by casual observers. 
Despite the fact that the actual vol- 
ume of production, as shown by the 
unadjusted index, was slightly lower 
in December, 1936, than in the pre- 
ceding month, the adjusted index 
jumped from 114 to 121. The De- 
cember decline in production volume 
was much smaller than the seasonal 
factor used in computing the adjusted 
series. On the other hand, the ad- 
justed index figure declined sharply 
in January, 1937, although the drop 
in the unadjusted series amounted to 
only 2 points, because the seasonal 
factors used in the index were op- 
erating in the other direction. Fur- 
thermore, the real level of produc- 
tion volume in the peak period of 
1937 (March-May) was considerably 
above that of December, 1936, but 
the adjusted index figure for those 
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months was 3 points lower at 118. 

Erratic advances and declines in 
the index over relatively short periods 
suggest that the seasonal factors em- 
ployed in the preparation of the ad- 
justed series have not kept pace with 
changes in the incidence of seasonal 
fluctuations in important industries in 
recent years. It is admittedly difficult 
to maintain the seasonal factors used 
in the computation of an adjusted 
business index on a basis which will 
safeguard against occasional distor- 
tion. A major change in the seasonal 
characteristics of a major industry— 
such as the advance of about three 
months in the beginning of the model 
year for automobiles—throws a motor 
vehicle production series out of line 
unless corresponding adjustments are 
made. And recomputation of a single 
component may not be sufficient to 
correct the trend factor. For example. 
the change in the automobile model 
year has an important effect upon the 
timing of orders for steel and other 
products required by the motor manu- 
facturers. 


Recovery Sign? 


The rise in the seasonally adjusted 
FRB index from 103 to 121 in the 
three months August-October, 1939, 
reflects a greater than seasonal ex- 
pansion of industrial activity. How- 
ever, the further advances to 124 
(preliminary) for November and 127 
(unofficial) for December may be 
attributed to the influence of the sea- 
sonal adjustment. Since the seasonal 
factors used in the preparation of the 
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index call for a rising trend from 
January to March, a production vol- 
ume in those months equal to that of 
December would result in a pro- 
nounced decline in the adjusted fig- 
ure. If, as appears probable, there 
should be a moderate recession from 
the volume of the last quarter of 1939, 
even a mild contra-seasonal trend 
would be considerably magnified by 
the index. Largely for these reasons, 
predictions are currently being made 
of a slump in the FRB index to 110 
or even lower by next April. How- 
ever, there is no reason, other than 


the immediate psychological influence, 
why a decline to 110 should have any 
serious effect upon the stock market, 
unless it should prove to be the first 
phase of a much more extensive de- 
cline in both adjusted and unadjusted 
indexes. 

Thus far there is nothing con- 
clusive to indicate that we are faced 
with anything more serious than a 
brief intermediate recession of limited 
scope. But there is a tendency to 
argument by analogy which seems, at 
least superficially, to support a more 
bearish view of the future. This line 


of reasoning is based largely upon the 
evidence provided by the FRB index 
that the total volume of production 
has recently equalled or exceeded the 
1929 peak, and the fact that that level 
of activity approximately coincided 
with the limit of expansion in the 
1935-1937 recovery. In both previous 
periods the sequel was an exception- 
ally sharp decline in business and the 
markets. 

There are, of course, very impor- 
tant differences between present con- 
ditions and those which prevailed 

(Please turn to page 42) 


Announcing FINANCIAL WORLD’S Business Index 


EGINNING with the January 31 

issue, THE FINANCIAL 
will present a new monthly business 
index which is the product of an in- 
vestigation of index numbers con- 
ducted during the past vear. Rec- 
ognizing the limitations of the large 
majority of the business indicators 
which are readily available to the 
public, it has long been the desire of 
the editors of this publication to pro- 
vide its readers with an original in- 
dex which would be more meaning- 
ful in its delineation of past business 
trends and more helpful as a guide 
to the future. The new series, which 
is the fruition of efforts directed 
toward this goal, is one of the few 
which show consumption as well as 
production trends, and is consequent- 
ly of greater value in the study of the 
development of business cycles than 
indices which are limited to produc- 
tion data. 

The index is a composite picture 
of industrial production, consump- 
tion and inventories, weighted on the 
basis of the 1935 census of manu- 
factures. Each of the major divisions 
of U. S. industry is represented by 
one or more series, but only those 
series are used for which strictly 
comparable figures on consumption, 
inventories and production can be ob- 
tained from basic sources or calcu- 
lated from the available data. The in- 
dex, moreover, has been made delib- 
erately on a value rather than a vol- 
ume basis, in which respect it differs 
from most of the indices now in use. 

The advantages of a value index 
are several. Most important perhaps 
is that it represents what the econ- 
omists call “total utility,” or value in 
exchange. This total utility, as well 


A valuable new fea- 
ture will be presented 
monthly, beginning 
with the last issue for 
the month of January. 


as the marginal utility expressed by 
price, is a measurement of the dy- 
namic factors in the exchange mech- 
anism, whereas the volume measure- 
ment is incomplete. Because of its 
inclusion of the utility factor the 
value index, therefore, is a much bet- 
ter gauge of supply and demand than 
the volume indices. Also, the value 
index automatically eliminates the 
discrepancies which inevitably enter 
into a volume measurement over any 
long period, because in changes in the 
marginal character or importance of 
an industry or in the price of its 
product. 

A second way in which the index 
differs is in the use of a trend rather 
than a seasonal adjustment. One 
reason is that by adjusting for trend 
the discrepancies between production 
and consumption are brought out 
more clearly. A second reason is that 
the questionable features of the sea- 
sonal adjustment are eliminated, for, 
as is well known, there is much con- 
troversy on this subject. 

In addition to the above charac- 
teristics, this index has several fea- 
tures of considerable interest which 
are not, however, evident in the com- 
posite picture. These include what 
we believe to be the most accurate 


estimate of supply-demand conditions 
in the steel industry now in general 
use, and a composite of the machinery 
industry. The other important indus- 
trial groups represented are auto- 
mobiles, textiles, lumber, base metals, 
chemicals, coal, paper, building, food, 
petrolet..., leather and rubber. Each 
of these groups has been given as 
complete a representation as possible, 
the only limitation being the neces- 
sity for presenting related production- 
consumntion statistics. Although the 
last feature required the elimination 
of a few series usually included in the 
better «uu..i. indices, it is felt that 
the benefits derived by the use of 
comparable statistics far outweigh 
the disadvantages. 

Because it gives recognition to the 
utility or exchange element in busi- 
ness, because it automatically elimi- 
nates the distortions which on occa- 
sion inevitably enter a seasonally ad- 
justed index and because the unusual 
representation given to two of the 
most important industries in the 
United States, it is our belief that 
the new index is a distinct advance 
in the science of business measure- 
ments. Those familiar with other in- 
dices will notice that it differs in some 
respects, chiefly in that moves are 
more pronounced, reflecting changes 
in the price level. Another feature 
is that the index is not given any 
theoretical base. This, also, is re- 
garded as an advantage. Industrial 
patterns characteristically repeat for 
a while and then undergo radical 
changes. Any assumption of “nor- 
mality” deemphasizes or misinterprets 
the significance of these changes, 
especially when a utility or price 
element is involved. 
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Selections for 
Year Investment 


To meet the needs of investors with surplus funds avail- 
able, a varied list of attractive opportunities is presented. 


ITH one notable exception, the 

1939 year-end was the most 
remunerative period for stockholders 
since the beginning of the past decade. 
That exception was 1936, when the 
undistributed profits tax, superim- 
posed upon a good business year, 
forced a huge outflow of profits in 
the form of dividends. The sharp 
upswing of industrial activity in the 
latter part of 1939, coupled with the 
cautious dividend policies in effect 
the early part of the year, resulted 
in a spirit of liberality on the part 
of most corporation maragements to 
the benefit of stockholders generally. 
As a consequence many investors 
have surplus funds which can be util- 
ized to expand their portfolios. 


Restricted Selections 


For the majority ors, gOv- 
ernments and other high grade cor- 
porate bonds are unattractive at 
prevailing quotations and, further- 
more, entail the risk of depreciation 
in the event of higher interest rates. 
The continuing accent on caution in 
the face of generally improved cor- 
porate earnings has so far restricted 
any substantial overflow of investment 
funds into the better yielding sec- 
ondary obligations. Consequently, 
yields on such bonds and _ preferred 
stocks and income common stocks are 
still attractive notwithstanding their 
improved status as a result of the 
substantial gains in earnings recorded 
in the past year. 

To meet the requirements of inves- 
tors desiring to add to their holdings 
the lists appended herewith provide 
a varied selection in the four principal 
categories: bonds, preferred stocks, 
income common stocks and business 
cycle issues. Selections should be 
made on the basis of the individual’s 
objectives, and correlated with pres- 
ent holdings. If income is the main 
consideration, selections should be 
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confined largely to the bond and pre- 
ferred stock groups. If a combina- 
tion of income and enhancement is 
sought, then the group of income 
common stocks will provide a divers- 
ified selection. It is the latter type 
of issue that in recent months has 
turned in the best performance 
marketwise, clearly outstripping the 
“business cycle” stocks that normally 
would be expected to experience the 
greatest price benefits from the im- 
provement in general business that 
characterized the latter half of the 
year. For the immediate future, the 
income shares are likely to continue 
in this favored position. 


Later on, upon the revival of con- 
fidence by venture capital, business 
cycle issues will recapture the popu- 
larity to which they are entitled, and 
will once again prove attractive and 
profitable commitments. At that time, 
such issues as those in the tabulation 
should be found to hold better-than- 
average enhancement possibilities to- 
gether with satisfactory incomes. All 
are established dividend payers de- 
spite the fact that earnings normally 
tend to fluctuate more closely with 
changes in the business cycle. 


New Portfolios? 


These security groups may also be 
used as the basis for building a new 
portfolio by those investors who now 
are wholly liquid. In making selec- 
tions for a new portfolio, however, 
the individual’s objectives should be 
the guiding factor. Having decided 
the percentage of funds to be allocated 
to the various groups, the next step 
should be to secure an equitable di- 
versification and balance among the 
various industries and companies. 


New Year Investment Opportunities 


Bonds 
Recent Yield 
Issue: Price To 
Penn R. R. 4%s 1970....... 89 5.1 
Chic. & West. Ind. 4s 1952.. 93% 4.3 
Cleve. Union Term. 5s 1973. 81 6.1 
Louis. & Nash. 4%s 2003.... 93% 48 
Birmingham Elec. 4%4s 1968. 9814 4.6 
veoples G. L. & C. 4s 1981.. 97 4.1 
Yacific Pr. & Lt. 5s 1955.... 961%4 52 
Armour & Co. Ist 4s 1955...100% 4.0 
Income Common Stocks 

Melville Shoe ($2) ........ 30%4~— 6.5 
South. Cal. Edison ($1.75).. 29%4 5.9 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. ($9)..... 172 5.2 
S. S. Kresge ($1.20)....... 25 48 
Amer. Tobacco “B” ($5)... 89 5.6 
Ches. & Ohio ($2.50)...... 41 6.1 
Vick Chemical ($2.40)...... 4514 5.3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ($2)... 35 5.7 


Beneficial Ind. Loan ($1.85) 22 8. 
Continental Can ($2)....... 43 4.7 


Preferred Stocks 
Recent Yield 


Issue: Price Jo 
Crown Cork $2.25 pid (w.w.) 38 5.9 
Union Pacific 4% pfd....... 86 47 
Amer. W. W. & E. $6 pfd... 99 6.1 
Phila Co. 6% ($50 par) pfd.. 47 6.4 
Consumers Pr. $4.50 pfd....102 4.4 


Col. G. & E. 6% “A” pfd... 92 6.5 
Standard Brands $4.50 pfd..103 44 
Tidewater As. Oil $4.50 pfd. 921% 49 


Business Cycle Stocks 


General Motors ($3.50)..... 53 6.6 
Phelps Dodge ($1.50)...... 361% 41 
General Electric ($1.40).... 39 3.6 
Eaton Mfg. ($2.50)......... 31 8.0 
McCrory Stores ($1)...... 151% 6.5 
National Steel ($1.70)...... 70 2.4 
| 2914 3.4 
Penm. R. BR. (91)........... 2% 44 
Amer. Cyana. “B” ($0.60)*. 33 1.8 
2214 44 


*Extra $1 paid in pfd. stock. 
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|Railroads: 


The increase in 
railroad traffic in 
1939 exceeded ex- 
pectations, partly 
because of the exceptionally sharp 
rise in volume in the fall months. 
Freight car loadings increased 11.9 
per cent over 1938; gross revenues, 
which exceeded $4 billion, were up 
12.7 per cent; and the net operating 
income of about $600 million showed 
a gain of 60.9 per cent. Net income 
after deduction of fixed charges 
amounted to $95 million, against a 
deficit of $123.4 million in 1938. 

Whether or not all of the large 
gains of the last quarter of 1939 can 
be maintained will depend upon the 
course of general industry during the 
current year. Making allowance for 
normal seasonal fluctuations, it ap- 
pears from present indications that 
1940 should show some net improve- 
ment over 1939 levels, at least in the 
first half of the year. At all events, 
the first quarter will record a sub- 
stantial advance in traffic over the 
relatively low base of the like period 
of last year. The Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards have estimated an increase in 
traffic for the current three months 
period of a little over 12 per cent. 

_ Rail earnings in general should be 
well maintained in the absence of any 
broad industrial reversal resulting in 
a severe curtailment of traffic move- 
ment. However, as in 1939, there 
will probably be a pronounced lack 
of uniformity among the various dis- 
tricts. The Southwest, which failed 
to participate fully in the 1939 ad- 
vances, is likely to continue its rela- 


Reviews ani 
the Leading 


tively poor showing because of the 
drought and other factors. Accelera- 
tion of export shipments would help 
some of the southwestern and south- 
ern carriers, as well as the northeast- 
ern roads which were among the 
principal beneficiaries of the industrial 
upswing of the last half of 1939. Be- 
cause of the large expansion of main- 
tenance and rehabilitation expendi- 
tures in recent months, the need for 
further improvement outlays will not 
be pressing in most cases (unless 
there should be a further spectacular 
bulge in traffic), and it should be 
possible to carry over a substantial 
part of increased gross to net operat- 
ing income. 

Class I railroads had 36,198 new 
freight cars on order as of December 
1, 1939, the largest number at any 
time in more than two years. A large 
part of the profits from the expanded 
volume of equipment business will be 
reflected in the earnings of equipment 
manufacturers for the first half of 
1940, but substantial additional busi- 
ness will be needed to maintain back- 
logs and earnings in the last half. 
The locomotive manufacturers have 
benefited in much smaller degree than 
the freight car and parts producers, 
but there have recently been indica- 
tions of a revival in the power division 
of the equipment industry. 


Utilities: 


At new highk 
levels and showing 
current gains of 15 
per cent over the 
early weeks of last year, power pro- 
duction for 1940 promises to strain 
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present capacity, especially as hydro- 
electric plants are widely affected by 
the drought. Rates are apparently 
holding more firmly than in recent 
years. Revenues therefore are likely 
to show a wider gain than in 1939. 
Unless this country becomes involved 
in the war, taxes may also be fairly 
stable. The war has not yet caused 
any drastic rise in operating costs and 
probably will not unless a much more 
violent and prolonged military phase 
develops. Interest rates continue to 
be favorable for refunding and new 
capital requirements. The outlook for 
sharply higher equity profits seems 
encouraging. The increasing de- 
velopment of air conditioning should 
help materially this summer in sus- 
taining consumption of both elec- 
tricity and natural gas. Both types of 
utilities seem headed for still higher 
production records. 

Rising employment and increased 
industrial activity should be reflected 
in greater usage of telephone facili- 
ties, and recent months have shown a 
rising percentage in the ratio of in- 
come to revenues, indicating that 
revenues are rising faster than ex- 
penses. Water companies are ex- 
pected to repeat their characteristic 
profit-narrowing performance, show- 
ing but little response to changes in 
economic conditions. The trend 
toward elimination and replacement 
of traction companies continues: in 
New York unification seems certain; 
reorganization of the Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia systems is under way. 
For all utilities, the year 1940 is re- 
garded as the most important politi- 
cally in decades. The strong drift 
toward conservatism nourishes the 
hope that a return to realistic ad- 
ministrative policies is in prospect. 
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Orecasts 


Motors: 


The automobile 
industry demon- 
strated its char- 
acteristic resilience 
in 1939. The previous year had re- 
corded the most severe slump in the 
annals of motor vehicle manufactur- 
ing: a decline of almost 50 per cent 
from the 5 million unit output of 
1937. Production for 1939 is esti- 
mated at a little more than 3.7 million 
units, a recovery of about 40 per cent 
over the 1938 total. The rise in man- 
ufacturing volume in the fourth quar- 
ter, bringing total output to a level 
approximating the all-time record for 
this period established in 1936, con- 
tributed heavily to the favorable 
showing. The December quarter pro- 
duction total of over 1.1 million 
vehicles is notable in the face of the 
long shut-down of the Chrysler plants 
necessitated by the strike. 

Retail sales volume was remarkably 
well maintained through December 
with the result that dealer stocks are 
still relatively low. This assures con- 
tinuance of a high volume of produc- 
tion, at least for several weeks. Al- 
though the usual February dip is an- 
ticipated, operating schedules indicate 
a total output for the first quarter of 
1940 approximating 1.2 million units, 
which would be close to the 1937 
record. Later production rates will 
depend upon spring demand; sales 
prospects for the most important sales 
period are viewed optimistically at the 
present time. The consensus seems 
to be that total 1940 production will 
show an increase of 10 per cent or 
better over 1939. 


While all such projections are sub- 
ject to revision, a total output of 
around 4.1 million vehicles does not 
appear to be an extravagant expecta- 
tion in view of the strong momentum 
at the beginning of the year, and the 
fact that the 4.1 million figure would 
carry the recovery only to the 1935 
level which was substantially ex- 
ceeded in both 1936 and 1937. The 
probabilities may thus be regarded as 
favoring the continuance of the earn- 
ings recovery shown by the auto- 
mobile and truck manufacturers in 
1939. Export business in passenger 
cars will suffer because of the war, 
but this loss is expected to be at least 
partly compensated by foreign gov- 
ernment orders for trucks. 


Chemicals: | ] 


No further proof 
of the strength, ef- 
ficiency and inde- 
pendence of the 
United States chemical industry is 
necessary than an examination of de- 
velopments in 1914 compared with 
the ease by which this industry passed 
through last September’s war crisis. 
There were no fantastic price ad- 
vances of from 100 to 500 per cent, 
no scarcity of important chemicals 
developed; just the opposite, prices 
remained stable and all domestic or- 
ders could be filled without delay. 
This industry has really grown up, al- 
though further expansion possibilities 
are practically unlimited. Manufac- 
turers of basic chemicals—without 
counting such other industrial opera- 
tions as those where chemistry pre- 
dominates—last year recorded a sales 
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volume of about $1.2 billion from an 
estimated investment of over $2 bil- 
lion. The number of new products 
that were placed on the market was 
impressive, and with all this the in- 
dustry kept to its established maxim 
that chemical prices do not go up: 
when they change they go down. 
The practical elimination of Ger- 
many (still the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of chemicals) from foreign 
markets has materially increased the 
export possibilities for our domestic 
industry. Orders from abroad have 
already been received in such volume 
that delivery had to be postponed lest 
there would develop a scarcity for 
domestic users, to whom the industry 
of course has given preference. But 
this demand from foreign customers 
has favorable implications for the in- 
dustry for the current year. From an 
intermediate standpoint, the domestic 
sales volume will continue to follow 
the trend of general business and in- 
dustrial activity, as chemicals are 
used in the manufacture of practically 
all producers’ goods. But from a 
longer term standpoint, the industry 
gives every promise of continuing the 
secular growth which so long has 
been one of its basic characteristics. 


Steel: 


Spurred by sub- 
stantially higher de- 
mand from all lead- 
ing outlets, ingot 
production last year rose 65 per cent 
above the 1938 total. Output held at 
profitable levels throughout 1939, dip- 
ping slightly below 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity in only one month (May). 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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WELVE months ago, the then 

new year opened under aus- 
picious circumstances ; the Dow-Jones 
railroad average set a new recovery 
top on the second trading day of the 
year and the industrials came within 
a few points of duplicating this 
achievement. The rally failed to hold, 
however, and by January 26 both 
averages had declined to levels below 
those witnessed during the minor set- 
back of November-December, 1938. 
But the Munich lows were not vio- 
lated; the rail average in particular 
held well above this point. An irregu- 
lar rally followed, carrying the rails 
to a point only fractionally under 
their January top, though the indus- 
trials made a somewhat less impres- 
sive recovery. This move culminated 
early in March. 

Fear of an impending war in 
Europe dominated the market over 
ensuing weeks. On March 20 the 
averages signalled reversal of the 
secondary trend by declining below 
the minor bottoms established Febru- 
ary 20-21 during the January-March 
rally. After a little more than a week 
of backing and filling, the downtrend 
was resumed in earnest; on March 
31 the January lows were penetrated, 
identifying the drop which had been 
in progress since mid-November in 
the industrials and early January in 
the rails as a new bear market and 
establishing the 1938 bull market as 
the shortest on record. 

This signal later proved to have 
appeared almost at the end of the 
move to which it applied, as had oc- 
curred on two previous occasions 
during the 43 years the Dow-Jones 
averages have been compiled. The 
decline ended April 8 and a brisk ad- 
vance set in which was established as 
intermediate in scope as early as May 
3; this move continued until May 31 
in the rails and June 10 in the indus- 
trials. The ensuing reaction lasted 
until the end of June and carried the 
rail average fractionally below the 
minor bottom recorded in mid-May. 
The industrials, however, refused to 
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confirm. <A three-week upswing then 
took place during which (on July 17) 
the May-June tops were exceeded in 
both averages, indicating that the 
rally in evidence since April was the 
first leg of a new bull market. 
Another war scare drove prices 
down, with only one brief interrup- 
tion, during the last week of July and 
most of August. This decline as- 
sumed intermediate proportions Au- 
gust 18, when previous minor lows 
were broken by both averages. It 
shortly became apparent, however, 
that the move was merely a technical 
correction of the April-July uptrend. 
The industrials held above their lows 
of May and June (though the rails 
did not) and both the slow pace of 
the decline and the small trading vol- 
ume accompanying it indicated the 
absence of panicky liquidation such as 
had featured previous ‘“‘war scare” 
markets. The reaction ended with a 
very pronounced selling climax. 
War broke out over the Labor Day 
weekend. On the next business day, 
the industrials rose more than 10 
points; the rails, almost 3 points 
(10.6 per cent). Volume was the 
largest, except for October 19, 1937, 
since July, 1933. The industrials 
topped at 155.92 September 12; the 
rails, at 35.90 September 27. These 
levels have yet to be exceeded. A 
rather narrow trading range—par- 


ticularly impressive in the industrial 
average—was witnessed for several 
months following the establishment of 
the new recovery peak by the rails. 
This “line” was almost, but not quite, 
broken on the upside late in October, 
whereupon prices backed away until, 
on November 29, previous minor lows 
were penetrated and the intermediate 
trend was then established as def- 
initely downward. 


The Present: The rails refused to 

confirm the action of 
the industrials in advancing beyond 
the November 20 minor top at 151.69. 
This in itself was a rather unfavor- 
able sign, but another has appeared 
which must be viewed as still more 
significant. The rails have established 
another new low at 30.33 and this 
time the industrials have failed to 
duplicate their performances of De- 
cember 12, 19 and 27, when they held 
above the 145.69 level registered 
November 30. This average sagged 
to 144.65 January 15, reconfirming 
the secondary downtrend. Volume 
and market breadth indications have 
been uniformly bearish throughout 
the decline and the two-day rally (in 
the industrials) which has succeeded 
it. Nevertheless, there appears no 
present need to revise the figures of 
140 and 28 suggested in this column 
dated September 27 as the probable 
extremes of any secondary reaction 
which might develop from the levels 
prevailing at that time. And it is al- 
together possible that no further de- 
cline will be witnessed. Present levels 
of about 145 and 30 proved important 
resistance points in July and August, 
1938 (twice in the latter month), and 
in February and July, 1939, while 
they were significant support points 
in November, 1938, and March, 1939. 
—Written January 17. 
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Common Stock: 1929 
Abbott Laboratories .:............ $0.37%4 
Allied Chemical & Dye............ 6.00 
2.00 
American Brake Shoe............. 2.20 
American-Hawaiian S.S. ........ 1.00 
American Home Products......... 
American Machine & Foundry..... 1.40 
American Safety Razor............ 1.67 
American Ship Building........... 8.00 
America Ge sc 9.00 
American Tobacco 5.00 
Anchor-Hocking Glass ............ 1.80 
‘Archer-Daniels-Midland .......... 2.50 
‘Associates Investment............. 0.73 
Jangor & Aroostook R. R......... 3.50 
Beech-Nut Packing .............-. 3.00 


Dividend Honor Roll of 


the Past Decade 


O THE present and prospective 
stock buyer, the term “unbroken 
dividend record” holds considerable 


appeal. The words themselves carry 


a ring of stability, a connotation of 
quality. And the reason is not hard 


‘to find. Since industrial life is char- 


acterized by those alternate swings of 
“good” and “‘bad” years called the 
“business cycle,” it is natural that a 
company maintaining disbursements 
over a ten-year period should be 
favorably regarded. 

Of the 1,200-odd individual issues 
now listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, only 220 such units may 
be found. This may be considered 
particularly significant in view of the 
fact that the decade of the ‘thirties 
embraced, among other things, one 
of the most devastating deflations in 
American financial history. (The 
compilation includes the year 1929 


as the popularly accepted peak of the 
post-war boom. ) 

The question of dividend payments 
is important to the investor. Divi- 
dend policies are entirely a manage- 
rial function. Hence, it does not nec- 
essarily follow year-to-year profit 
swings closely. More than one writer 
on investment has observed that the 
rate of dividends bears a direct rela- 
tion to the market valuation of a com- 
pany’s securities. In their Security 
Analysis, Messrs. Graham and Dodd 
express the concept aptly and suc- 
cinctly : “Given two companies in the 
same general position and with the 
same earning power, the one paying 
the larger dividend will always sell at 
the higher price.” (Authors’ italics.) 

Be that as it may, it should be re- 
membered that this compilation is 
presented primarily for informative 
purposes. It should not be construed 


as a blanket recommendation of the 
securities enumerated. There are, of 
course, many investment situations in 
the appended list—Abbott Labora- 
tories, American Snuff, American 
Tel. & Tel. and Consolidated Edison, 
to name just a few. And it may be 
surprising to note the large number of 
predominantly cyclical issues which 
have classified: for example, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe, Acme Steel, Chrys- 
ler, General Motors, Howe Sound, 
Pennyslvania R. R., National Steel, 
and United Engineering & Foundry. 
On the other hand, there are those 
which have paid in every one of the 
years shown—but at a steadily de- 
clining rate. These include Lambert, 
Standard Brands and White Rock. 
Despite the fact that they number in 
the “Dividend Honor Roll,” they can 
hardly be classified as “investments” 
at this time. 


The 220 Stocks with Unbroken Dividend Records—1930-1939 


1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


$0.593¢ $0.62% $0.56 $0.50  $0.5834 $0.75 $2.07 $2.10 


3.42% 1.20 1.00 1.87% 


2.00 00 2.00 1.00 1.75 
1.50 1.50 1.00 1.25 1.50 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.40 2.20 0.85 0.60 0.80 
5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
10.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
4.20 4.20 4.20 3.25 2.40 
1.65 1.40 1.10 0.80 1.00 
1.50 1.50 112% 0.75 0.75 
2.08 1.67 1.00 1.00 1.33 
6.50 5.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 
3.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
6.25 6.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 
2.40 2.40 1.80 0.60 0.60 
2.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.50 
0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 
2.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
3.50 3.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 


(Tabulation continued on the following page) 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


7 $1.70 $2.05 
2.25 4.50 4.00 1.25 2.00 
2.00 2.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 
1.82% 2.75 3.00 1.50 1.50 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 9.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.25 2.60 3.40 1.00 1.25 
5.00 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
4.00 6.50 7.00 5.50 6.25 
1.00 1.00 1.40 1.00 1.25 
2.40 2.50 2.60 2.40 2.65 
1.00 1.10 1.00 0.80 0.80 
0.75 3.37% 3.00 1.25 1.50 
2.00 2.25 2.00 1.70 1.20 
2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
9.00 9.00 °9.00 9.00 9.00 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
0.60 0.75 0.90 0.45 0.70 
2.00 3.00 2.00 1.25 1.10 
0.80 2.75 3.75 2.00 2.50 
1.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.37 
4.50 6.00 6.00 5.50 5.75 


| : 


Common Stock: 


Beneficial Industrial Loan........ 


iS) 


Brooklyn Union Gas.............. 


Burroughs Adding Machine........ 


NOWWe 


ho 


ASSSAS S 


Chesapeake & Ohio R. R......... a 
Chicago Yellow Cab............... 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze......... 


aN 


oN 


a 
So 


w 
N 


x 


Colgate-Palmolive ................ 


Commercial Investment Trust...... 
Commonwealth Edison ............ 


Consolidated Edison, N. Y......... 


nun 


Continental Insurance ............. 


Corn Exchange Bank.............. 


mae nase 


NALNE 

RSSssss 


bo 


& 


ces 


VSeesepss 
Oe 
w 
sssse 
NR ORAS 
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wn 


Eaton Manufacturing ............. 
Electric Storage Battery........... 


mov 


IN 
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AO 


CNNN 


Www Sin 
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First National Stores.............. 


General American Transportation. . 
General Electric .................. 


General Foods 


bess sens 
“use Seuss 


SSs8 888% 


AN 
SSRs 


mon 


Ssas SSS 


nO 
ooouw 


Sass 


General Printing Ink.............. 


Gillette Safety Razor... 


Hackensack Water ............... 
Hazel-Atlas 


Sess 
s8es seus 


om 
om 
Booty 
ty 
S anss 
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SSS SRs 


883 888 


388 


ooo 
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{ Record not available as these companies were formerly constituents of Drug Inc. 


ae FP 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
30.75 $1 
2.75 
3.50 3 
| 2.25 1 
2.00 1 
1.00 
Se 
5.00 hi 
| .4() l 
if 
2 8) hh 
1.00 I 
3.00 
1.75 
0.93 
kK 
2.50 K 
3.00 K 
3.00 
3.60 
3 0.87% L 
1.67 L 
> 2.00) L 
5.00 L 
1.07 L 
> 2.00 L 
1.67 L 
2.()() 
4.00 M 
0.50 : 
2.127% M 
= 8.00 M 
: 2.00 
0.40 M 
0.37% M 
0.50 M 
0.93% 
M 
= 5.86 M 
BS 
M 
M 
5.00 M 
5.00 
1.50 
4.00 
4.00 
1.91 
4.00 
1.50 
3.60 150 3.50_ 
~ 5.00 
2.75 
1.00 
2.61 
2.50 
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Common Stock: 1929 


$7.00 
Hercules Powder 2.00 
Hershey Chocolate ......... 
Homestake Mining ............... 0.871% 
Household Finance ............... 3.10 
Rayon 
7.00 
International Business Machine.... 5.00 
International Harvester ........... 2.50 
1.00 
International Shoe .........:...... 2.50 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores............ 1.50 
1.60 
0.50 
1.00 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco......... 5.00 
2.50 
Louisville Gas & Electric class “A”. 1.75 
MacAndrews & Forbes............ 2.85 
4.75 
Marine Midland 0.30 
Mathieson Alkali ................. 1.75 
McIntyre Porcupine .............. 1.00 
' Merchants & Miners Transport..... 2.50 
Minn.-Honeywell Regulator ..... 1.17 
| Monsanto Chemical ............... 0.6214 
3.60 
0.33 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro............. 2.00 
3.00 
National Dairy Products........... 1.50 
National Power & Light........... 1.00 
Natomas Company 
1.25 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries ......... 0.90 
Norfolk & Western R.R........... 12.00 
North American Co............... § 10% 
1.95 
Owens-Illinois Glass .............. 1.75 
Pacific Gas & Electric............. 2.00 
3.00 
Paraffine Companies .............. 4.00 
Parker Rust Proof................ 0.41 
0.25 


5.00 
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1938 1939 

$7.00 $7.00 
1.50 2.85 
3.00 3.00 
4.50 4.50 
5.00 5.00 
5.50 4.00 
0.25 0.75 
5.50 6.00 
6.00 6.00 
2.15 1.60 
2.00 1.75 
1.75 1.75 
1.50 2.00 
5.00 6.00 
1.15 0.80 
1.20 1.20 
1.60 1.60 
1.90 2.50 
1.50 1.50 
1.25 1.3714 
2.40 2.60 
5.00 5.00 
1.42% 1.20 
1.25 1.50 
3.00 2.50 
1.05 1.00 
1.50 1.50 
2.50 2.00 
0.25 0.50 
2.00 2.00 
1.50 2.75 
0.30 0.32 
1.50 1.50 
3.00 3.00 
1.12% 1.00 
2.00 2.00 
1.50 2.00 
0.25 0.75 
3.00 
2.00 2.00 
2.00 3.00 
0.50 2.50 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 2.75 
1.60 1.60 
1.00 0.80 
0.50 0.8734 
0.60 0.60 
1.00 1.70 
0.90 1.00 
2.10 2.00 
0.80 2.70 

10.00 15.00 
1.20 1.20 
0.60 0.90 
3.25 3.50 
1.50 2.00 
2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 
6.50 7.25 
2.00 2.25 
1.70 1.80 
1.00 2.00 
3.00 4.00 
4.25 5.00 


*Split-up pending. § Paid in stock. { Record not available as these companies were formerly constituents of Drug Inc. 
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(Tabulation concluded on the following page) 


$7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $11.75 $7.00 
1.50 1.50 2.624 
5.00 5.00 6.00 3.50 3.00 —- 3.00 3.60 : 
1.00 1.06 1.32% 187% 375 7.00 rT : 
3.55 3.60 3.60 3.00 3.15 4.05 
4.50 2.75 0.95 1.30 3.00 4.05 
$5% 1.00 0.93 1.26 
6.00 2.50 1.50 5.00 
6.00 6.00 6.00 
2.50 0.75 0.60 
2.00 3. 1.50 1.50 
3.00 3 2.00 2.25 7 
4.00 4 2.00 1.50 
3.00 
0.20 
| |_| 
) 
) 
) 
) ; 
) 0.90 || 
0.75 0.33 
0.6214 1.16 
) 2.25 2.00 
0.53 0.53 
1.45 0.50 
280 2.80 
2.45 1.40 
| 0.50 0.50 
1.00 1.00 
0.75 0.621 
0.25 0.25 0.37% 
. 1.10 1.10 1.10 0.70 1.45 
Va 1.20 1.20 0.16 0.20 1.02 
) 1200 1200 1200 900 800 10.00 1 
§$10%  §$10%  §10%  §8% 0.371% 1.00 
: 2.25 2.50 1.75 0.70 0.60 0.60 
4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 275 2.00 
| 1.17 1.13 1.00 1.25 1.621%4 2.00 | 
) 2.00 2.00 m 1.50 1.50 
3.00 3.00 2.55 
7.00 6.00 6.00 
0.50 2.00 2.00 
1.30 130 2.10 
0.45 1.06 1.15 
) 2.00 3.00 3.00 
) 2.10 4.40 3.75 
) 


Common Stock: 1929 1936 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


5 Pennsylvania R. R................ $3.8714 $4.00 $3.25 $0.50 $0.50 $1.00 $0.50 $2.00 $1.25 $0.50 $1.00 
0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.87% 4.00 2.50 1.50 1.75 
oaks iheennccekienh 1.50 1.50 0.75 0.25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.00 3.00 4.50 5.00 
1.90 2.00 2.00 1.95 0.90 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
NSS Per rere 2.00 2.00 0.50 1.00 0.25 0.75 0.25 0.90 1.65 1.40 1.40 
Procter & Gamble................. 1.70 2.20 2.40 2.20 1.50 1.70 1.75 1.87% 2.75 2.00 2.25 
Public Service of N. J............. 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.30 2.90 2.80 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.20 2.50) 
4.00 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 262% 1.50 2.75 1.37! 1.00 
3.50 4.00 3.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.60 1.00 1.50 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............. 0.65 2.60 2.10 0.70 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.75 1.75 0.92Y 1.50 
Reading Company ................ 4.00 4.00 4.00 1.25 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Reynolds Tobacco ................. 299 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.30 
1.33 1.33 1.33 0.67 0.33 0.42 0.83 1.33 0.60 0.60 1.10 
3.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 
(0.47 0.47 0.47 0.36 0.82% 0.06 1.08 0.78 1.80 1.85 
0.75 1.50 1.50 0.75 0.30% 0.25 0.57 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.40 
Socony-Vacuum .................. 1.60 1.60 1.45 0.75 0.35 0.60 ().30 0.70 0.80 0.50 0.50 
South Porto Rico Sugar.......... 2.50 1.70 0.35 0.40 1.80 2.40 2.00 3.25 3.05 1.75 1.25 
Southern California Edison........ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.62% 1.75 1.75 
ee | ee 1.60 1.20 0.80 0.60 0.80 1.35 1.60 1.60 2.10 1.40 1.10 
0.371% 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.05 0.80 0.62% 0.47% 
Standard Oil (California)........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 1.40 1.10 
Standard Oil (Indiana) ......... 3.25 2.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.30 1.00 1.25 
J.) 1.871% 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.25 
0.95 3.80 3.80 4.10 4.20 3.80 3.80 
aed haidcu laud’ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ee 0.22 0.16 0.02 0.10 0.25 0.68 1.40 225 3.00 2.20 1.60 
2.40 3.50 2.50 1.00 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.95 2.50 0.62% 0.60 
‘ Sethertand Paper ......000.00s05 1.20 0.90 0.50 0.10 0.20 0.70 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.30 
cS | Swift International .............. 2.00 3.50 4.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 
acs iewadnenciucus's 1.05 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.50 0.30 
Texas Corporsigo ...........%.. 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.25 2.00 2.00 
Femmes Gill Deer ........050550- 4.00 4.00 3.25 2.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 
Timken Roller Bearing........... 3.00 3.00 2.50 1.37% 0.70 1.15 3.00 3.75 5.00 1.00 2.50 
Underwood Elliott Fisher ........ 4.25 5.00 4.25 1.00 0.62% 162% 212% 2.8714 4.50 2.50 2.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon.......... 2.30 2.60 2.60 1.75 1.05 1.20 1.55 2.30 3.20 2.40 1.90 
Union Oil of California........... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.20 1.05 
10.00 10.00 10.00 8.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
1.25 1.60 1.60 1.45 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.30 
rere 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.00 
United-Carr Fastener ............ 0.30 0.60 0.20 0.10 0.10 0.80 1.20 2.00 2.00 0.60 1.20 
United Engineering & Foundry.... 1.32% 1.50 1.50 0.8734 0.50 0.75 1.31% 3.25 4.00 2.50 2.50 
4.00 4.00 4.00 2.50 2.00 2.75 3.00 4.25 4.00 3.00 4.00 
United Gas Improvement.......... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
TREO SS rere 1.60 2.10 1.60 1.20 1.15 1.25 1.75 3.25 2.50 2.00 4.00 
ee U. S. Playing Card.............. 5.75 4.25 2.87% 1.75 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry ............ 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.8734 0.50 0.50 1.62%% 3.00 2.00 2.50 
é ee i aS 3.50 2.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 9.00 8.00 10.00 11.00 4.00 5.50 
0.68 1.00 1.08 1.10 1.10 2.42% 1.81 2.69 2.06 1.6614 1.76 
Universal Leaf Tobacco.......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 4.00 6.25 6.00 5.00 5.00 
0.60 2.40 1.20 2.40 4.20 2.40 2.40 
Victor Chemical Works........... 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 112% 1.25 1.1214 0.90 1.40 
1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 0.50 0.20 0.25 1.47% 0.50 0.60 
Waukesha Motor ................ 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.56 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.85 1.25 1.00 1.00 
2.50 2.00 2.00 1.25 0.62% 1.00 2.50 2.50 3.50 2.50 0.8734 
1.00 1.00 0.74 0.41244 0.50 1.33% 1.00 208% 1.53% 1.15 1.80 
Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.75 0.50 1.871%4 2.25 1.01 0.621% 
Westvaco Chiorine ............... 1.83 2.00 1.90 0.65 0.30 0.40 0.40 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.85 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper...... 1.50 1.87% 1.80 0.75 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 0.30 0.20 
CED.) 0.40 1.40 0.95 0.10 0.20 0.65 6.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0.60 
|” ee eee 3.75 5.25 4.50 3.00 2.00 2.00 1.55 1.75 1.40 0.50 0.50 
Woolworth (F.W.) .............. 4.20 2.40 4.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
DENN WUUUILD dccvaccusinwacicens 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.25 
5.00 3.50 2.00 1.00 0.70 0.60 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 
Youngstown Steel Door........... 0.59 0.62% 0.37% 012% 0.03 0.16 0.03 0.90 2.00 0.25 1.00 
§ Paid in stock. {Record not available as these companies were formely constitutents of Drug Inc. a 
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Perhaps there are those in your organization who can remember when 
the early Addressograph and Multigraph machines were first used—the 
widespread interest and acceptance they created. 


Addressograph put speed and accuracy into the everyday name and data 
writing that is necessary and important work in every office. It safe- 
guarded every user against errors, delays and money wastes. 


Multigraph brought convenient, economical and high quality duplicating 
of communications and business forms into all kinds of enterprises. It 


helped users to increase sales and save money. 


Since those pioneering days, Addressograph-Multigraph research and 
engineering development have constantly improved office, store and fac- 
tory procedures and have supplied improved machines and methods to 
meet new needs. The resulting benefits are continually being shared and 


endorsed by a multitude of business concerns. 


Each year, more and more executives stop taking for granted the 
efficiency and economy of their office procedures. Of help to these men 
have been Addressograph and Multigraph representatives who are 
trained to find and remove hidden weaknesses that reduce profits. 


Now, at the beginning of 1940, these representatives are better equipped 
than ever before to serve you. ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY and MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY afe listed in principal city telephone books. Phone 
to the nearest office or write for up-to-the-minute information. 


y 7” 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO ® Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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Power 
Not for 


“Grid” 


By W. Brian Watson 


HE current agitation and con- 
. troversy over the merits and 
disadvantages of applying the princi- 
ple of the British power “grid” to 
centralized operation of electric utili- 
ties in this country have become 
much more active since the present 
war started. Under the pose of war 
preparedness emergency, hearings 
are being held for determining addi- 
tional power needs in the event of 
war, and also on the question’ of in- 
tegrating and interconnecting the 
transmission and _ distribution of 
power within certain areas and tying 
these in with other but more distant 
networks. 


Originally a Compromise 


In England, the “grid” was adopted 
as a compromise between public and 
private ownership and control. In 
the World War the young electric 
industry was totally unprepared to 


meet the accelerated needs of the 
British Government and industry. 
It was the resulting dissatisfaction 
that speeded up the growth after the 
war of publicly owned systems in that 
country. In 1925 a committe was ap- 
pointed to study the electric supply 
system. The recommendations of 
this committee, adopted by Parlia- 
ment in 1927, were largely based 
upon the chairman’s personal study 
of the experience in California of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
which had been pioneering with 
power “networks” since 1903. Under 
the British plan, the country was 
divided into 10 main areas, and 
regional schemes in each area de- 
signed to dovetail into each other and 
form a part of the greater national 
plan or “grid.” The number of gen- 
erating stations was reduced from 
about 500 to some 135, and fre- 
quencies were standardized. 

The whole efficiency of the grid 


Keerinc Propuction Costs Down 


things to use. 


reduced prices for the user. 


For more than a generation, /nternational chemists and 
technicians have worked untiringly to provide better 
materials—better processes—better methods—for use in 
agriculture, in industry and in the home. 

They search unremittingly for new methods of lowering 
the cost of producing things to eat—things to wear— 
And they measure the results of their 
efforts in terms of lower costs for the producer and 


Now, more than ever before, these improved materials and _ better 
services are vitally important to economies in farm production, in 
factory operation and in home management. 


Through its twenty-six fertilizer and chemical plants and sixteen divi- 
sional sales offices in the principal agricultural and manufacturing 
districts east of the Mississippi River, /nternational serves an increas- 
ingly large number of customers on the farm, in the factory and in 


the home. 


[TERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


61 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Even in England, the 
grid operations have 
been criticised, and ap- 
parently on sound ba- } 
sis. Here, the danger is 
that it would prove 
only another wedge 
for government own- 
ership and operation 
of the country’s elec- 
tric utilities. 


is dependent upon the exercise of 
executive control of generation and 
transmission. To assure this efficiency 
the control of the grid is vested in 
the non- political Central Electrical 
Board, which is responsible only to 
the industry and not to the govern- 
ment. Through control rooms, con- 


‘nected by private telephone with all 


the generating stations and_ grid 
points in the area, controllers keep 
in constant touch with the working 
of each station and with the fluctuat- 
ing demand. These controllers are 
thus able to order the operations of 
the most efficient stations stepped up 
to produce the maximum output, 
while the smaller stations are used 
only for shorter periods to meet peak 
load demands. One of the results of 
the grid is to afford an important 
outlet for the water power resources 
of the country—such water power be- 
ing situated generally in non-indus- 
trial sections. The Central Board is 
not concerned with retail rates, but 
only with the question of cost and the 
allocation of wholesale‘ rates to be 
paid by the various units. The ques- 
tion of taxes is apparently not a cause 
for friction, as they seem to be levied 
by the state equally upon both public 
and private power systems. 


Criticisms Abroad 


Even in a comparatively small 
country like England, the operations 
of the grid have been criticized. One 
of the main purposes of the grid, it is 
said, was to redistribute all industry 
on a plan of decentralization. Such 
redistribution naturally penalizes the 
companies serving the large indus- 
trial areas. The tariff rates of the 


Board have also been criticized as 
leading in the long run to discrimina- 
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tion in favor of the smaller units. It 
has been claimed that the rates for 
sparsely settled areas were such as to 
require taking excess power, and in 
such cases it was practical for the 
private company to construct parallel 
grid lines. 

Those who hold up the British 
grid as a model for centralized man- 
agement of electric utilities in this 
country base their contentions upon 
the premise that it would solve the 
political and competitive differences 
between public and private owner- 
ship. But a great many questions 
would have to be answered clearly 
and affirmatively in writing (con- 
tracts, Federal statutes, and Supreme 
Court decisions) before this premise 
can be regarded as sound. These 
questions are concerned primarily 
with what the Federal Government 
would do in regard to (1) Assuring 
that the American “grid” would be 
operated on a strictly businesslike 
basis; (2) Removing the grid and its 
executive body from political domi- 
nation; (3) Placing the government 
power projects on a non-preferential 
and cooperative rather than competi- 
tive basis; (4) Equalization of taxes 
and accounting requirements for both 
public and private utilities; (5) Pre- 
serving intrastate character of local 
units; (5) Reconciling the status of 
grid members with the integration 
and penalty provisions of the Hold- 
ing Company Act. 


Political Control P 


The trend toward political control 
and interference in this country is so 
strong that the latter phase of the 
question is highly important. The 
industry has already seen how a 
trifling original investment by the 
Federal Government in Muscle 
Shoals has been followed by the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars for 
socialistic water power projects that 
threaten destructive competition to 
private utilities. Unquestionably the 
Government needs an outlet for the 
huge power capacity that it has de- 
veloped, and the industry would wel- 
come the opportunity to develop this 
power on a businesslike basis, in- 
stead of having it used against them. 
Will this opportunity be offered? 

Aside from the political objections, 
there are also other practical difficul- 
ties in the way of centralized opera- 
tion of electric utilities. The dis- 
tances involved in this country are 

(Please turn to page 43) 


MONUMENT 


to an Engineer’s Hobby 


© Just a few weeks back a small 
crowd gathered on a hilltop in the 
Alleghenies to pay their respects to 
the station that had pioneered all 
radio broadcasting. The station 
they were honoring was KDKA; 
the occasion, the dedication of a 
new 50,000 watt transmitter locat- 
ed at Allison Park, near Pittsburgh. 


e Present at this ceremony were 
many people who nineteen years 
before had heard and participated 
in the first official broadcast ever 
made—the announcement of the 
Harding-Cox election returns on 
November 2, 1920. Since that his- 
toric day radio broadcasting has 
developed so rapidly, extended its 
sphere of influence so far, that 
not many are aware of its humble 
beginning. 


¢ It all started in the garage of 
a young Westinghouse engineer. 
He was such a stickler for accuracy 
that he couldn’t even tolerate a few 
seconds variation in his vestpocket 
watch. To satisfy this whim, he 
rigged himself up a crude radio 
receiving set of the type that was 


then known as a “‘cat’s whisker”, 
so he could pick up the time signals 
sent out at regular intervals by the 
Naval Radio Station at Arlington. 


* Out of this hobby came a prod- 
ding urge to make radio something 
more than a signalling device for 
the benefit of ships at sea. With the 
help of others, this young engineer 
eventually established station 
KDKA and immediately a new voice 
was heard in the land. 


For the first time a church ser- 
vice was broadcast over the air; the 
first broadcast of a presidential in- 
auguration was heard; radio an- 
nouncements of baseball scores, 
time signals and market reports be- 
came a daily feature of this new 
public service. 


e When we remember the flam- 
ing speed of radio broadcast devel- 
opment since 1920, it is amazing 
to find the pages of history attrib- 
uting so much pioneering toa single 
station. And so the installation of 
this new equipment is consistent 
with Westinghouse’s desire from 
the very beginning to extend radio’s 
usefulness and improve the quality 
of both programs and reception. 


¢ All this means a great deal to 
you who are within the sound of 
KDKA’S new voice. That takes in 
about everybody, for in addition to 
the standard KDKA broadcasts, 
short wave programs from the same 
studios over station WPIT (for- 
merly W8XK) are heard around 
the world. 


« In addition to KDKA, the 
familiar call letters of Westinghouse 
stations WBZ, KYW, WOWO and 
WGL are further indication of our 
close association and interest in this 
important and exciting industry. 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, January 17, 1940 


A. P. W. Paper D+ 

Better opportunities for represen- 
tation in the paper group are avail- 
able elsewhere at this time; recent 
quotation, 3. Although results are 
showing year-to-year improvement, 
this unit has a long way to go before 
it will hold out at least average specu- 
lative attraction. Readjustment of 
interest on funded debt was recently 
approved. But now the company 
faces the problem of accumulating 
additional capital for plant moderni- 
zation. A big factor in this company’s 
unimpressive operating record has 
been inability to control costs. 


American Can 

Purchase of shares is justified for 
their longer term investment at- 
tributes; approx. price, 114 (ann. 
div., $4; yield, 3.5%). Estimates 
are that company increased sales 
about 10 per cent last year and 
boosted net to the equivalent of 
around $6 per share, from $4.35 in 
1938. A feature of 1939 operations 
was an indicated return on sales of 
about 9.6 per cent—or the best such 
showing since 1936. While net in- 
come last year was apparently suf- 
ficient to pay an extra dividend, it 
is probable that the reason no such 
action was taken was to conserve cash 
for high rate of capital expenditure 
in 1940. (Also FW, Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Rating Changes |: 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Zine Lead pf....... Cc toC+ 
Celanese Corp. ........-. C+ to B 
Guantanamo Sugar pf. ...D+ to C 


Guantanamo Sugar ¢com...D to D+ 
Morrell (John) 


Canada Dry 

Present positions in shares, now 
around 17, should be retained as a 
long term speculation (paid 50 cents 
in 1939). This company has come 
a long way since the present manage- 
ment took over a few years ago. And 
it is an interesting commentary on 
its current position that additional 
plants are being considered. The im- 
provement, of course, must be cred- 
ited to realistically revised managerial 
policies. Right now, the company is 
devoting considerable effort toward 
the promotion of “Spur,” its new bev- 
erage. This product has already re- 
ceived good consumer acceptance and 
should contribute greater income in 


1940. (Also FW, Aug. 23, 739.) 


Celanese B 
While essentially speculative, shares 
are suitable for long range represen- 


tation in the rayon industry; approx. 
price, 27 (1939 payments: 50 cents 
cash and 1/40 share of stock). It is 
understood that unusually heavy de- 
mand for acetate rayon, in the final 
three months of 1939, brought fourth 
quarter earnings up to the best level 
of the year. Based on the possibility 
that roughly $1.35 per share was 
earned during the period, 1939 profit 
would reach the equivalent of around 
$3.75 per share. Provided current 
conditions continue, Celanese is in a 


position to increase dividends in 1940. 
(Also FW, Nov. 1, ’39.) 


Colorado Fuel C 

Retention of shares as a cyclical 
speculation is warranted; approx. 
price, 18. Granted a continuation of 
present trends, Colorado Fuel should 
make its best showing since reor- 
ganization in 1936, when the present 
fiscal year ends in June. High point 
since that time was 1937, when net 
was equivalent to $2.18 per share. 
With rail demand being expressed 
in a good volume of orders, six 
months’ results (to December) are 
estimated to have reached the equiva- 
lent of $1.50 per share. The present 
company paid a $1 dividend in 1937, 
after which disbursements were sus- 
pended. Resumption of payments, 
however, is an intermediate term 
possibility. (Also FW, Sept. 20, ’39.) 


Weekly Trends in Four Basic Industries 
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Lima Locomotive Cc 

Cyclical status and strong finances 
warrant maintenance of existing spec- 
ulative positions in shares, recently 
quoted’ at 26. Although company 
failed to break into the black last 
year, indications are that 1938 loss 
was considerably reduced—perhaps 
cut in half. The deficit in that year 
was roughly $687,000, or $3.26 per 
share. An interesting feature about 
Lima is its relatively small plant 
capacity. This restricts overhead and 
makes it possible to convert even a 
moderate volume of new business into 
satisfactory profits. (Also FW, Aug. 
9, *39.) 


Morrell (John) & Co. C+ 


Although marketability is some- 
what restricted, shares deserve favor- 
able consideration for their specula- 
tive income possibilities ; recent price, 
44 (yield on $2.50 paid last year, 
5.6%). This leading “local” packer 
recently came out with the largest 
fiscal year earnings since 1929. For 
twelve months to October 28, the re- 
sult was equivalent to $5.53 a share, 
compared with $2.64 in the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. The two 
principal factors behind this show- 
ing were a larger supply of livestock 
and an improvement in domestic de- 
mand. Since pork products are about 
two-thirds of output, virtual cessa- 
tion of Polish imports has been 
beneficial. If the war continues, 
moreover, export demand may de- 
velop. 


North American Co. B 

Now around 22, stock is a suitable 
medium for representation in_ the 
public utility field (cash payments 
in 1939, $1.20). Following the rec- 
ord-breaking trend of electric output 
throughout the nation, North Ameri- 
can increased its production by about 
11 per cent last year, for a new high 
in company history. Since this sys- 
tem serves highly industrialized areas, 
operations should continue to hold at 
high levels and revenues score good 
gains during 1940. On. the face of 
things, a more liberal cash dividend 
policy would appear to be warranted. 


(Also FW, Dec. 20, ’39.) 


Pacific Am. Fisheries C 

Improved prospects warrant tem- 
porary maintenance of any present 
positions in shares, purely as a low- 
priced speculation; approx. quota- 
tion, 6. If conditions continue as at 
present, company should score some 


Ice 


Coal 


Laundry 


Ice Refrigerators 
Household 
Commercial 

Air Conditioning 


Fuel Oils 
Knickerbocker 


A Business 
without Season... 


For an excellent example of the diversification pos- 
sible in modern business, consider the activities of the 
American Ice Company. ! 


Each activity satisfies a definite public demand for 
vital necessities or a service of convenience although 
peak months are widely separated. 


As a result of public education, the demand for ice 
is no longer limited to the summer season and this 
service has become a well-rounded twelve months’ | 
By applying modern merchandising methods 
to the sale of fuel, 
expanded until it now includes both spring and sum- 
The introduction of ice-cooled air con- 
ditioning a few years ago has opened rapidly growing 
markets for heavy ice tonnage due to the economy 
and efficiency of this method. 


activity. 


mer months. 


Add to the above the well balanced year around 
business of the modern Knickerbocker Laundry plant 
and it may be truly stated that the operations of the 
American Ice Company know no season. 


its purchasing period has been 


AMERICAN ICE COMPANY 


Executive 


| 


Sales Offices . . ... 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY © 


Carbon Black 
Natural Gas 
Gasoline 


| 


Charleston, W. Va. 
New York, Akron, Chicago 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 


1939 1938 
12 Months to December 31 
$2.56 $2.37 


Reynolds (J. R.) Tobacco.......... 


American Type Founders 


American Tel. & Tel... 
Endicott Johnson 
Mueller Brass ......... 


Dow Chemical 
— Bry ant 


9 Months by December 31 
1l D0.39 
12 | 30 
8.21 
es 1.21 
.00 
6 Months te November 
0.08 Dies 


EARNED PER SHARE 1938 

ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months = =. 30 

Walker-Gooderham & Worts...... $2.08 $2.32 

Spalding (A. G.) & Bros.......... 

Western Breweries, Ltd........... 35 10 


12 Months to Seotember 30 
D—Deficit. 
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important gains in the fiscal year 
which begins on March 1. This lead- 
ing world factor in the salmon in- 
dustry is currently benefiting from a 
strengthened statistical position and 
stands to increase shipments to Great 
Britain if the war is prolonged. Esti- 
mates are that 60 cents a share will 
be shown in the current fiscal year, 
which ends next month. But it is 
notable that results are characteris- 
tically volatile. 


Parker Rust-Proof B 

Retention of shares, recently quoted 
at 21, is warranted (1939 payments, 
$2). Early last week these shares 
moved up more than three points on 
increased volume to set a new high 
for 1939-40. Activity in the stock co- 
incided with decision of a Federal 
District Court upholding the validity 
of the company’s “Bonderizing” 
process of rust-proofing. Damages 
are to be determined at a later date. 
Paced by a rising volume of auto- 
mobile assemblies, Parker Rust-Proof 
showed net equivalent to $1.55 per 
share in the first nine months last 
year, compared with 76 cents in the 
like 1938 period. 


25 Million Cars 


ARLY this month, the 25-mil- 

lionth General Motors car rolled 
off the Chevrolet assembly line. In 
contrast to the eleven years required 
to build the first million General Mo- 
tors units, the latest million was pro- 
duced in only eight months. 


Phelps Dodge B 
Now around 37, shares represent 
one of the more attractive situations 
in the copper group (paid $1.50 in 
1939). Having virtually completed 
experiments on a new process for re- 
fining tin in the United States, com- 
pany will erect a small commercial 
plant for the production of market- 
able metallic tin. Ore to be processed 
will be obtained from Bolivia. This 
is a new field for Phelps Dodge, one 
of the major domestic factors in the 
copper industry. Earnings for 1939, 
incidentally, are believed to have set 
a post-war peak exceeding $2.50 per 
share. (Also FW, Nov. 29, ’39.) 


Standard Brands Cc 


Present positions in shares may be 
retained as a speculation on long term 


market improvement; recent price, 
7 (paid 47¥% cents in 1939). Stand- 
ard Brands has been right in the front 
of the “most active” list over the past 
few weeks and recently attracted con- 
siderable - attention by advancing in 
the face of a generally declining stock 
market. All sorts of reports are cur- 
rent about the company. Some point 
to the recent distribution of new prod- 
ucts; others declare that the Fleisch- 
mann interests have been taking a 
more active hold in the management. 
Perhaps the most logical reason for 
the interest here is that earnings took 
a turn for the better in the closing 
three months of 1939. The chief rea- 
son: Improved operating efficiency. 


Vanadium C+ 
Recently quoted at 30, shares con- 
stitute speculation on maintenance of 
industrial activity (paid $1 in 1939). 
While year-end adjustments may 
pare final figures, it looks as if this 
unit will report 1939 net income 
equivalent to roughly $3 per share. 
This would represent the best result 
in about ten years and compare with 
the recent high of $2.22 per share in 
1937. (Also FW, Sept. 13, ’39.) 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS (ORPORATION 


Announces 


THE NITROPARAFFINS 


| THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTION OF THE 
| NITROPARAFFINS AND THEIR NUMEROUS 
DERIVATIVES MAKES AVAILABLE AN 
ENTIRELY NEW GROUP OF INDUSTRIAL 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


We will be glad to furnish information concerning NITROPARAFFINS and their derivatives. Please write 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Market Outlook 


Prospect of recession from current high rate of business activity, though 
widely expected, is proving unpalatable fare for stock prices. But 
earnings will continue to make good comparisons with year-ago results. . 


ECENT weeks have brought little significant 
change in the level of general business, al- 
though there accumulate signs that the widely 
expected dip in activity during the first quarter of 
the year will materialize according to schedule. 
As for the past week or so, steel mill operations 
have sagged a little, but electric power produc- 
tion has performed in a better than seasonal man- 
ner; new building contracts have declined some, 
but automobile output has risen. Throughout the 
business picture there are to be found these cross 
currents, with the net result that in the aggregate, 
industrial activity has continued to hold close to 
its recent high levels. 


S to portents for the future, new orders con- 

tinue to slacken and in numerous fields cur- 
rent high rate of production is being maintained 
at the expense of backlogs. Commodity prices 
have been displaying a sagging tendency, particu- 
larly in the case of scrap steel, which ordinarily 
possesses a significant degree of barometric value. 
These and other influences do not encourage the 
belief that business activity can continue at its 
current rate for more than a few months longer, 
unless there should occur some needed fundamental 
changes. And this, of course, provides ample ex- 
planation for the recent performance of the stock 
market. The most essential change is a revival 
of confidence, and there seem to be good grounds 
for the expectation that this will come about in 
the not too distant future as a result of political 
developments. Talk of a ten per cent increase in 
the already heavy Federal tax burden is not a 
factor calculated to inspire optimism on corporate 
earnings, but recent House action in reducing 
budgetary recommendations—if upheld, and ex- 
tended further—may well result in avoiding a 


rise in the tax rate, and mark the beginning of 
a real effort toward bringing about a balanced 
budget. In a number of other ways also, Con- 
gress shows signs of acting in this session more 
in the interests of a sound business recovery than 
in a punitive spirit. And, of course, if trade and 
industry become convinced that the present Ad- 
ministration is to be replaced by one with less 
radical policies, the revival in confidence will 
come long before the election itself. 


LTHOUGH the action of the stock market 
has been far from encouraging, it is by no 
means definitely assured that the expected miid 
recession in trade activity must bring about fur- 
ther liquidation of stocks in significant volume. 
In the first place, the great gain in business that 
developed during the latter half of 1939 was not 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in stock 
prices. (In fact the industrial stock average is 
now back to the level of last August.) Secondly, 
the indicated recession in business activity is not 
expected to go far enough to prevent corporate 
earnings from continuing to make quite favorable 
comparisons with the results of the first half of 
last year, and there should be no question con- 
cerning the ability to maintain the current ag- 
gregate rate of dividend payments. 


ee there appears reason to 
repeat the advice that has been given week 
after week during the past several months: Hold- 
ings of common stocks should be confined large- 
ly to the sound income grade issues, whose yields 
are better than average. Later on, business cycle 
issues will again possess attraction, but just now 
there is little incentive to make any significant 


purchases from this group.—Written January 18; 
Richard J. Anderson. 
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The Trend Things 


Inventories : 

Unfortunately, there is a considerable time lag 
in the publication of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
statistics on aggregate department store sales and 
inventories. But the latest available compilation 
—that for November—shows that in the depart- 
ment store field the inventory situation was being 
kept well in hand as the holiday buying season 
developed. Seasonally adjusted, the index of in- 
ventories rose from 69 (1923-25100) at the 
end of October to 71 at the end of November. But 
in the meantime, the adjusted index of sales gained 
a full five points, from 90 to 95. Thus, relating 
department store stocks to inventories we find 
that the situation actually improved. For October, 
the ratio of stocks to sales was 77 per cent; for 
November, it declined to 75 per cent, duplicating 
the September figure. In recent years that figure 
has been bettered only three times: at the end of 
1938, and in June and July of 1936. It is of at 
least passing significance to note that for 1937— 
a year of generally good business—this ratio aver- 
aged about 82. 


Gold Shares: 


The yellow tide last year continued to rise, with 
gold production showing significant increases in 
all the world’s important gold mining areas. The 
Transvaal hung up a new high record, with 12.8 
million ounces, a gain of some 663,000 ounces. 
The United States mined 5.57 million ounces, 
against 5.09 million in 1938. And Canada ac- 
counted for 4.2 million ounces during the first ten 
months of the year, an increase of 9.2 per cent. 
For U. S. miners, production last year was worth 
$195 million against $178 million in 1938. But 
profits did not increase by the $17 million differ- 
ence, the reason being that virtually all mines were 
affected by higher operating costs, and some in- 
dividual properties dug out a larger proportion 
of their low grade ore. 


Market Opinion: Until the inflationary back- 
ground that has been built up during recent years 
becomes more actively effective, the principal at- 
traction of the shares of even the better gold min- 


ing companies will continue to be for speculative - 


income. 


Electric Power : 

Following the usual pattern, demand for electric 
power made its seasonal peak in the last full shop- 
ping week of December, the 2.64 billion kwh. pro- 
duced in the seven-day period constituting a new 
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all-time record. In view of the fact that that fig- 
ure did constitute a new high, the manner in 
which demand has held up in subsequent weeks 
is quite encouraging. Of course, demand normally 
declines at the present time of the year, one in- 
fluence being the gradually lengthening of the day- 
light hours. But from the December 23 peak to 
the week ended January 13, the drop has been 
only 1.8 per cent. In the same period a year ago, 
the drop amounted to 4 per cent. Furthermore, 
weekly gains over comparable 1939 reports now 
are running about 14 per cent, as against the 
year-to-year advance of about 11 per cent that 
ruled for most of December. 

Market Opinion: Both revenues and earnings 
of the electric utilities should continue their favor- 
able comparisons in coming months, and unless 
the political situation takes an unexpected turn 
for the worse the securities of the better situated 
companies should continue their better than aver- 
age market action. 


Newsprint: 

Canada still accounts for the lion’s share of the 
newsprint produced in North America (and 
largely consumed in the United States), although 
1939 statistics show that inroads are being made 
into the Dominion’s dominant position. Canada 
last year contributed 2.8 million tons of the year’s 
total of 4.1 million tons, the latter figure repre- 
senting a 10.9 per cent gain over the 1938 produc- 
tion. But the gain for Canada alone was only 
9.3 per cent, against 14.6 per cent for the United 
States. The expansion of U. S. productive facili- 
ties constitutes one reason for the growth of out- 
put in this country. But it also is accentuating 
one of the industry’s greatest problems, i.e., that 
of over-capacity. 


Market Opinion: Rising demand and shrink- 
ing imports from Europe should enable the news- 
print makers this year to show materially better 
results than those of 1939. But because of the 
fundamental position of the industry, securities 
in this group remain essentially speculative. 


Commodities : 

A declining trend has been witnessed in com- 
modity prices in the past several weeks. The 
Moody spot index, which advanced from 158.5 at 
the end of November to 170.7 on December 26, 
has receded to a level slightly under 165. This 
decline, while it has been fairly steady, has been 
held to moderate proportions and so far it can 
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be regarded as merely a further process of read- 
justment following the violent upsurge of early 
September. The future markets have also dis- 
played some weakness. Wheat and silk, which 
were among the leaders in the previous advance, 
have been the chief sufferers, with corn, hides, 
lard, cottonseed oil and sugar also showing easier 
tendencies. More favorable domestic weather 
conditions, particularly in the southwest, and up- 
ward revisions in estimates of world wheat pro- 
duction, have been principally responsible for 
weakness in the cereal. Silk has been adversely 
affected by small demand. Mill takings in Decem- 
ber amounted to about 21,000 bales, the smallest 
monthly total since 1921, and little improvement 
is anticipated for January. 


Machine Tools: 


The machine tool industry has just closed a year 
that was characterized by an unbroken advance in 
operating rate. Beginning in January, operations 
as measured by the Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation index ran at 52.5 per cent of capacity. 
Each month registered a gain, with December’s 
figure standing at the vear’s high of 93.3 per cent. 
Not only is this a favorable augury for the indus- 
try’s earnings for the final quarter of 1939, but 
because of the barometric importance of the ma- 
chine tool business it constitutes one of the favor- 
able factors in the current general situation. 


Preferred Stocks: 


Both Firestone 6 per cent preferred and Inter- 
chemical 6 per cent preferred are being removed 
this week from the list of active recommendations. 
Both are now selling at their call prices, the former 
at 105 (against the original recommendation of 
100) and the latter at 110 (first suggested at a 
price of 106). The stocks can readily rise another 
point or so, above call prices, but obviously have 
lost much of their attraction for new purchases. 
As substitutes, Safeway Stores 5 per cent pre- 
ferred and Tidewater Associated Oil $4.50 pre- 


ferred are being added. The Safeway issue 1s 
currently available at about 106, against a call 
price of 110. Tidewater preferred sells at 92, and 
is callable at 107. In addition to affording a rea- 
sonably well secured yield, the latter is convertible 
into 344 shares of common stock through January 
1, 1942, and on a declining scale thereafter until 
1947, when the privilege expires. Of course, 
with the common selling for about 10, the con- 
version feature is of only academic interest at the 
present time, but under certain conditions it could 
become of actual value. 


Prosperity Note? 


Manufacturers’ shipments of pianos—the great 
bulk of which are used for purely luxury pur- 
poses—last year totaled 114,043 units. Not only 
did this represent a gain of 27.4 per cent over the 
1938 total, but it also constituted the largest vol- 
ume witnessed in fifteen years. Furthermore, the 
industry entered 1940 with unfilled orders of 
3,425 units, up nearly 35 per cent over the backlog 
carried at the 1938 year-end. 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 

Consumer Buying—Enters current year at high 
levels. 

Business Loans—Resume uptrend. 

Machine Tool Industry—Enters 1940 with sub- 
stantial backlogs. 

Carloadings—Remain above seasonal expectancy. 

Washington—Opposition growing to war spending. 


Neutral Factors: 

Railroads—Pending legislation may spur industry 
sentiment toward consolidations. 

Public Utilities—SEC to push hearings on utility 
integration for all companies. 

Reciprocal Trade—Present odds favor Administra- 
tion’s trade treaty program. 


Negative Factors: 

Oil Industry—Gasoline inventories jump to new 
high records. 

Coal Strike—Halts all deliveries in New York City; 
threatens to spread. 
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Current Recommendations 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by 
THE FINANCIAL WoRLD, nor is it intended that one’s holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these 
securities. This service is to be regarded as supplementary to the various other features which appear each week. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment 
portfolio backlog. While all are not of the highest 
grade, they are reasonably safe as to interest and 
principal: 


For Income: 


Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
Champion Paper deb. 434s, ’50.. 105 4.52% 105 
Great Northern gen. 5s, ’73.... 91 5.46 Not 
Pacific Power & Lt. Ist 5s, 55 96 5.20 10314 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb.4%s, ’70 86 5.23 102% 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s,’52 84 4.76 Not 
For Profit: 
Allis-Chalmers conv. deb.4s,’52 111 3.61% 106 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 47. 88 4.54 105% 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4%s,’52. 98 4.59 102% 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 110 3.19 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s,’48 111 2.70 102% 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 

cony. deb. 4s, °48............ 1073.74 101% 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 
These are good grade issues, and suitable for invest- 
ment purposes for income. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6cum. 99 6.16% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum. 97 4,12 107% 
@Firestone Tire 6% cum....... 1055.71 105 
@lnterchemical Corp. 6% cum.. 110 5.45 110 
{Safeway Stores 5% cum....... 107. 4.67 110 
{Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 93 4.84 107 
Walgreen Drug cum.(w.w.) 95 4.73 10714 
West Penn Elec.,$7 cum. cl.‘A’ 108 6.48 115 


For Profit: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of ap- 
preciation are combined in these issues. 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 


ks 39 5.76% 481% 
Radio Corp., $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.64 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum. 86 4.65 Not 
Youngstown Sheet &T.54%% cum. 86 6.39 105 


e- ‘Removed this week; /-—-Added this week. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. While 


not devoid of appreciation possibilities, 


of the “Business Cycle” group. 
Divi- _Indi- Annual 
Recent dends cated — Earnings — 
STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1 
69 $3.25 4.7% $3.32 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 86 5.00 58 re re 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 40 2.50 62 2.62 $2.09 
Corn Products ........ 63 3.00 48 3.18 2.29 
First National Stores... 45 2.50 5.5 x3.38 b1.67 
General Foods ......... 47 225 48 2.50 2.28 


$—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line 
March 31, 1939. y—12 months ended October 31. 


and Louisville & Nashville. 
z—-12 months ended September 30. 


price movements will probably tend to be more restricted than those 


Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1939 Yield 1938 1939 
Liggett & Myers, B.... 108 $5.00 46% $609 .... 
Louisville G. & E.“A”.. 20 1.50 7.5 1.99 y$2.25 
MacAndrews -& Forbes 34 2.00 5.9 1.99 cl.68 
Melville Shoe .......... 31 2.00 64 1.79 ¢1.77 
National Distillers ..... 24 2.00 8.0 3.85 c1.54 
Pacific Lighting........ 49 3.00 61 4.18 24.20 
Sterling Products ...... 80 3.80 4.7 5.10 4.15 
Union Pacific .......... 94 600 6.4 6.62 2.92 


b-—Six months. c—Nine months. x-—-Fiscal year ended 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type 


are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. 


The issues listed in this 


group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is declining but their potentialities 


are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversified portfolios. 


Naturally, the price 


changes which have occurred since original purchase recommendations of these stocks vary among the individual 


issues. 
initial purchases from this group. 
Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — gs — 
STOCKS Price 1939 1939 

Allis-Chalmers ......... $1.25 $1.44 c$1.49 
American Brake Shoe.. 40 1.25 1.03 1.45 
Amer. Car & Foundry.. 27 ... xD6.15 bD4.60 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 33 0.60 0.91 1.25 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 37 + oe c0.48 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 74 1.50 D0.70 c1.89 
Commercial Solvents... 14 ene D0.11 c0.34 
Consol. Coppermines ... 9 0.30 0.20 +c0.38 
21 0.25 D0.08 b0.16 
Climax 3.20 3.12 c2.25 
Curtiss-Wright “A” . 29 2.00 3.11 3.92 
Fl Paso Natural Gas... 39 1.50 3.30 y4.03 


t—Fiscal vear ended June 30, 1939. 


+—Before depletion. 
-12 months ended October 31. 


year ended April 30, 1939. y-— 
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Consequently it is suggested that new subscribers consult our investors’ inquiry department before making 


Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1939 1938 1939 

Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 11 ... D§$3.11 c$1.19 
Kennecott Copper...... 36 42.10 +b0.93 
Lima Locomotive ..... 26 vas 
McCrory Stores........ 15 1.00 1.48 21.67 
Montgomery Ward .... 51 1.25 3.50 b1.84 
National Gypsum ...... 11 0.25 0.49 c0.80 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 22 1.00 0.84 c1.02 
9 0.25 0.38 b0.12 
Nat. Malleable & Steel. 23 1.00 D287 c0.93 
Paraffine Companies.... 42 2.25 $2.80 a.96 
Square D Company..... 30 1.75 1.17 1.64 
Timken Roller Bearing. 47 2.50 0.59 c2.03 
a—Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. x—Fiscal 
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and Otherwise 


S IS usual under the circumstances, the recent 5- 

point drop in stocks has served to augment bear 
ranks. Of course, this does not necessarily mean that 
the public—or professional traders either, for that matter 
—has turned to short selling on a wholesale scale. But 
it does mean that there has been a noticeable increase of 
bearish sentiment around brokerage offices. A bit be- 
wildered, no doubt, many prospective buyers are just 
waiting on the sidelines and swapping suddenly-inspired 
anecdotes of discouragement. It’s all a very good illus- 
tration of Wall Street’s facility for finding reasons to fit 
almost any situation. 


FEATURE of the decline was that volume did not 
assume formidable proportions at any time. In 
only one session, that of January 12, did trading attain the 
million-share mark. And that, incidentally, was the 
worst day—the “‘averages” lost 2.27 points. Incidence 
of the selling, however, was something else again. Orders 
seemed to be concentrated in pivotal issues such as Con- 
solidated Edison, Chrysler, General Motors, Anaconda, 
Bethlehem, General Electric and U. S. Steel. This was 
enough to disturb the entire list. 


PPARENT reason for the liquidation was the re- 

newed threat of war spreading to European 
neutrals, particularly the Low Countries—Belgium and 
the Netherlands. One result was that buying interest 
swung to the so-called “storm cellar” issues; in other 
words, the established dividend payers. A number of 
these equities have been comparatively neglected since 
the war in Europe began. 


ARKET prognosticators point to the fact that many 
individual issues have been setting new highs al- 


most daily. But aside from these selective movements, 
they are generally agreed that the list will show a con- 
tinued “sidewise” movement and that the industrial aver- 
age will probably revolve around the 150-level. At the 
mid-point last week, it closed at 145.79. The outstand- 
ing exception in this group is the investment manager 
who came from England, several years ago, and loosed 
a series of pamphlets on a somewhat startled American 
public. 


IS latest effort terms the present investment situa- 

tion as “theoretically ideal.” And while admitting 
the inevitability of intermediate declines, he predicts a 
100 per cent rise in stock values over the longer term. 
His succinct conclusion is: ‘‘Be bold—but use stop-loss 
orders.” As contrasted with some of his earlier sum- 
maries in epigrammatic vein, this one betrays a trend 


toward conservatism. A few years ago it was just plain, 
“Be bold and buy”! 


E THAT as it may, it is frankly difficult to envision a 
serious market decline in view of current trade con- 
ditions. At the end of the fourth quarter last year, for 
example, General Electric’s backlog of unfilled orders 
had expanded to $112 million, or one of the three highest 
totals in this company’s post-war history. That this is 
a sizeable sum is attested by the fact that it is almost 
equal to the total domestic value of the aircraft industry's 
sales in 1938. 


BOUT taxes: Washington observers report that, 
at the present time, there is no consensus as to 
whether additional taxes will be voted. The President 
remains the key to new prospects in this direction — 
Written, January 17. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ended January 16, 1940 


Shares -——Price—~ 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Standard Brands ........... 128,000 63% 7% +% 
Seaboard Air Line Ry....... 119,500 38 i” dees 
... 100,900 645% 59 —55% 
General Motors ............. 60,800 54% 52% —1RK 
Int’l. Mercantile Marine..... 55,500 9% 914 — %*% 
Radio Corp. of America...... 4,000 5% 534 +% 
General Electric 51,200 40 38% —l1% 
Republic Steel ........0.505 50,900 2214 20% —2% 


Shares -—Price—~ 
Stock: Traded Open Last 
Studebaker Corp. ........... 49,200 9% 9% 
47,900 1734 16% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 43,600 32% 31% 
Pennsylvania R.R. .......... 38,600 23 21% 
Anaconda Copper .......... 37,100 2934 28 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 36,900  791%4 73% 
U. S. Rubber..... 37 
North American Aviation.... 33,000 24% 23% 
Nash-Kelvinator ............ 32,700 71% 7 
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Reviews and Forecasts of the Leading Industries 


Continued from page 11 


Nevertheless, competitive pressure 
due to installation of additional flat- 
rolled capacity in recent years led to 
widespread price cutting during that 
month, a circumstance which lowered 
unit profit margins throughout the 
rest of the year. A steady advance in 
output took place during the summer, 
culminating in an _ unprecedented 
boom following the outbreak of war. 
Steel production set new records in 
October and November, and for the 
fourth quarter. In order to curb 
speculative buying, producers reaf- 
firmed existing prices for the last 
quarter of 1939 and the first quarter 
of 1940 despite sharply higher prices 
ior scrap and other raw materials. As 
the year closed, shipments were run- 
ning well ahead of new orders, but 
heavy backlogs assured a high rate of 
operations during the early months of 
1940. Profits last year were some- 
what under 1936 levels; still better 
results should be witnessed in 1940. 
Realized prices will be higher and the 
automotive, railroad and container in- 


dustries, mainstays of demand during 
1939, are expected to take even larger 
amounts of steel this year. The build- 
ing, oil and gas and farm implement 
trades should also increase their re- 
quirements. Exports may assume 
considerable importance, depending 
upon the nature and duration of the 
war in Europe. Based on present in- 
dications, steel output will probably 
average about 70 per cent of capacity 
this year, against 64 per cent in the 
past year which ended on December 


31, 1939. 


Oil: 


Demand for}! 
crude oil and prac- | 
tically all refined 
products set new 
peaks last year. Because of the in- 
crease in industrial activity, lubricants 
and fuel oils showed the largest per- 
centage gains. As measured by oil 


companies’ profits, however, the year 
was a distinct disappointment. Gaso- 
line stocks, which started the year 
some five million barrels smaller than 
the year before, had lost this advan- 
tage by the end of June due to the 
excessively high level of refinery runs 
of crude. Continued increases in out- 
put from the unprorated Illinois fields 
weakened the price structure for re- 
fined products, and in August several 
large purchasers sought to reduce the 
price paid for crude. Six important 
producing states forthwith ordered 
wells shut down for fifteen days. This 
move reduced crude stocks  sub- 
stantially, and put a stop to the prac- 
tice of selling crude below posted 
prices, but had little effect on the sta- 
tistical position of refined products. 
Due to the high level of demand for 
fuel oil and lubricants during the later 
months of the year, refinery runs 
were maintained at levels which re- 
sulted in uneconomic accumulation of 
gasoline. It had been anticipated that 
the war would increase gasoline ex- 
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REVIEW OF A QUARTER-GENTUBRY .... 


A REPORT ON THE PURE OIL COMPANY these fields been exploited that Pure Oil holds an 


unusually strong position in crude oil reserves. 


Nor have other phases of activity in the indus- 
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A quarter of a century ago, the chance discovery of 


high-grade crude oil in the little mountain town of | 


Cabin Creek, West Virginia, led to the formation 
of The Pure Oil Company. 


The past twenty-five years have seen the growth 
of this company to a position of major importance 
in the petroleum industry. Producing operations, 
in a carefully planned expansion program, have ex- 
tended to nine states. And so conservatively have 


try been neglected in Pure Oil’s years of progress. 
Seven modern refineries ... control laboratories 
for petroleum research ...a co-ordinated trans- 
portation system with marine, railway, pipe-line, 
and motor facilities ...and 16,000 dealers in a 
well-established marketing organization enable Pure 
Oil to control the quality of its products from oil 
well to service station. 


Motorists in thousands of communities rely on 
Pure Oil dealers and the branded products they 
handle. The blue-and-white Pure Seal on every 
pump and can has become a seal of acceptance for 
quality petroleum products. For modern motoring, 
as well as modern industry, has learned to “Be 

Sure... with Pure.” 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, U.S. A. 
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ports, but it had an opposite effect. 
Significant foreign demand is unlikely 
to develop during the early months of 
1940, at least. Since gasoline is by 
far the industry’s most important 
product, its statistical position will 


have to undergo considerable im- | 


provement before the general earnings 
outlook for the year can be regarded 
as assuredly favorable—despite the 
bright demand and price outlook and 
favorable statistical position of gas oil 
and fuel oil, lubricants and kerosene. 


|Food: 


During 1939, the 
food industry added 
to its long term rec- 
ord of relative sta- 
bility. As attested by the great wave 
of war-inspired buying in September, 
with its attendant sharp fluctuations 
of wholesale prices, this field has its 
periods of drama and excitement. But 
it is typical of the recent secular trend 
that unit food costs to the consumer 
were lower at the end of 1939 than 
they were at the beginning of the 
year. As a matter of fact, although 
the FRB index of industrial produc- 
tion moved into record high territory 
late in 1939, the food-dollar in the 
family budget commanded approxi- 
mately 30 per cent more purchasing 
power than in 1929. Food consump- 
tion gained about 5 per cent last year 
and the chances are that a further in- 
crease will be seen during 1940. This, 
moreover, is likely to be accompanied 
by further retail price increases—al- 
though these should be easily ab- 
sorbed by the uptrend in consumer in- 
comes. Practically all divisions of the 
food industry are expected to do well 
in 1940: Canned items, dairy prod- 
ucts and packaged goods should be 
outstanding ; cottonseed oil and corn 
refining should record improvement 
over 1939; and continued progress is 
indicated for the rapidly growing 
frozen foods division. A highlight of 
the current year is that the Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act—which deals 
largely with standards of identity, 
honest packaging and minimum stand- 
ards of quality—went into operation 
on January 1. In the long run this 
should benefit the entire industry. All 
in all, the food industry in 1940 
should see profit .nargins maintained 
and operations held within character- 
istically stable limits. 

(Reviews continued on page 30) 


The General Foods family of Products 


reports to its real boss: 


the American Family 


st you don’t know us by our 
family name—General Foods. 


But you undoubtedly do know some of 
the products that make up our family. 
Maybe you had Post Toasties and Maxwell 
House Coffee for breakfast, this morning. 
Maybe you had a Birds Eye dinner, and a 
cake made with Swans Down Cake Flour, 
last night. 


Anyway, our success depends upon you. 
We can continue to progress only if you 
continue to buy our products. We’d like 
you to know more about us. 


This is What We Are 


General Foods is a family of food products. 
Most members of the G.F. family have 
been household friends for more than a 
generation. 

These products were banded together 
into. General Foods because the businesses 
that produced them felt that, by getting 
together, they could conduct better research 
and effect economies in producing, selling, 
and management. Thus they in turn could 
give you better values for your money. 


What We're Doing for the Consumer 


Since 1929, nearly every product of Generai 
Foods has been improved in sorme way. And 
while quality was going up, our prices were 
coming down. 


Nor is General Foods resting on its oars. 
In its laboratories, researchers are working 
to find new ways of improving General 
Foods products—new ways to make them 
still easier to use — new ways to help you 
save more food-dollars in the famil*" budget. 


What We're doing for Our Employes 


It is our policy to pay wages as good as, or 
better than, those prevailing for similar 
work under similar conditions in communi- 
ties in which we operate. We have set up 
various plans to help our employes. For in- 
stance, our co-operative retirement plan 
helps protect them against economic de- 


pendence in their old age. Group life insur- 
ance gives protection to an employe’s 
dependents, in case he dies. A benefit plan 
gives protection against loss of income dur- 
ing accident and sickness. And a vacation 
plan provides rest and recreation-——with pay. 


Since 1932 the number of our employes 
has increased 64%. 


What We're Doing for the Retailer 


Every third retail store in this country sells 
food products. And nearly all of these food 
stores—a total of approximately 500,000— 
sell General Foods products. 


We believe these retailers are entitled to 
a profit, and we have tried hard to help 
them. We continuously support our prod- 
ucts with vigorous advertising and other 
merchandising helps. We constantly give 
the dealers ideas on displaying and pro- 
moting their goods, and on being the kind 
of merchants who can serve you better. 


What We're Doing for the Investor 


General Foods is literally owned by the 
public. 


Today, the company has 68,037 stock- 
holders, which means that, counting their 
families, some 270,000 persons share di- 
rectly in General Foods dividends. 


Since its formation, General Foods has 
paid 72 consecutive dividends. 


What We Hope to Do in the Future 


We want the farmers from whom we buy to 
get a fair price for their produce. We want 
the people who work for us to get a good 
wage and considerate treatment. We want 
the grocer to make a profit from handling 
our goods. We want the investors, who have 
entrusted their money to us, to get a decent 
return for their faith in us. 


And finally, we want to give you, the 
American Consumer, at the lowest possible 
price, the best food products that can be 
produced. 


Bluepoint Oysters - Calumet Baking Powder - Certo + Diamond Crystal Salt 


D-Zerta + 40-Fathom Fish - 


Franklin Baker’s Coconut - 


Grape-Nuts - 


Grape-Nuts Flakes - Huskies - Instant Postum - Jell-O - Jell-O Freezing 


Mix - Jell-O Ice Cream Powder - 


Jell-O Puddings - 


Kaffee Hag + La France 


- Log Cabin Syrup - Maxwell House Coffee - Minute Tapioca + Post-O - 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes - Post’s Whole Bran Shreds - Post Toasties + Postum 
Cereal - Sanka Coffee - Satina - Seafresh Fish + Sealshipt Oysters + Sure- 
Jell - Swans Down Cake Flour - Walter Baker’s Chocolate - Walter Baker’s 
Chocolate Bars - Walter Baker’s Cocoa Birds Eye Frosted Foods — fruits — 
vegetables—meats—poultry—sea foods. 


Copyright, 1939, General Foods Corp. 
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HOME 
BUILDING 


Flintkote building 
materials benefit 
from modern production facilities. 
Flintkote asphalt shingles, sidings 
and roofings, rock-wool insulation, 
asbestos-cement shingles and sid- 
ings; insulation, and wall boards, 
asphalt paints, plastics and water- 
proofing materials serve America’s 
homes, both old and new. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


PRODUCTS 


Cars in all price classes are quieter 
and more comfortable because of 
Flintkote products which deaden 
sound, absorb vibration and insu- 
late against temperature changes. 


INDUSTRIAL 
| BUILDING 
For wear-proof 
floors, waterproof walls and 
weather-proof roofs, industry de- 
pends upon Flintkote asphalt spe- 


cialties. Flintkote built-up roofings 
provide low-cost protection. 


FLINTKOTE 


COMPANY 


w EAST To Wes, 


Home 


For nearly four decades, building materials developed by The 

FLINTKOTE Company, have protected homes in all parts of the 
United States. For industry, Flintkote engineers perfected highly 
specialized products ranging from emulsified asphalts to road 
materials ... and from fibreboards to sound-deadening felts. 


PAPER BOARD 
PRODUCTS 


To serve 11 Western states, Flint- 
kote’s Pioneer Division produces 
a complete line of paper board 
products. 


SERVICETO 
INDUSTRY 
To cut plant SF 
maintenance 


costs, Flintkote supplies asphalt 
emulsions and static asphalt coat- 
ings. Flintkote asphalt specialties 
and rubber compounds are widely 
used by major industries. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


Airport runways, 
highways and 
driveways are ton- 
nage outlets for 
Flintkote asphalt 
emulsions and 
“colas.” This long- 
wearing “black-top” road construc- 
tion is very economical. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 
Atianta...Boston ... Chicago 
Detroit ... Los Angeles 
New Orleans ... Waco 
London 


Retailing: 


Merchandisers 
had relatively little 
cause for complaint 
last year. Leading 
chain stores and mail order houses 
pushed 1939 sales some 10 per cent 
above 1938 levels while widening 
profit margins indicated an even 
greater rise in earnings. The two lead- 
ing mail order companies reaped the 
benefits of their expansion programs 


while the dominant grocery chains 
-ncreased volume in the face of a de- 
cline in the number of stores operated. 
Fixed price variety chains also ex- 
perienced earnings gains while sales 
and profits of specialty stores rose. 
The trend at the year’s end bright- 
ened the inventory situation. Also 
encouraging was the lessening pres- 
sure for enactment of chain store 
legislation. During 1939, the number 
of states levying chain store taxes 
was reduced and, although 60 bills 
were introduced in 34 state legisla- 


tures, no new taxes were imposed. 
As a matter of fact, two bills (which, 
however, were not enacted) proposed 
repeal of existing chain store taxation. 

Although modification of the sharp 
upward sales and profits curves would 
seem likely after the recent perform- 
ance, some further improvement for 
the group appears probable. This 
opinion is based upon the currently 
higher level of employment and _ in- 
comes with increasing emphasis upon 
higher priced luxury and semi-luxury 
lines. 


Aviation: 


The year 1939 
|proved to be the 
most significant in 
aviation history. 
Reflecting the greatest upsurge in air 
travel ever recorded, the major air- 
lines broke every traffic record and 
raised the transportation industry’s 
operating results out of the red into 
the profit column to the extent of some 
$3.5 million. Preliminary figures indi- 
cate that all but two of the 15 domes- 
tic companies managed to show black 
ink in that year. A good safety 
record, improving general business 
conditions, progressive CAA regula- 
tions and favorably defined industry 
growth trends were the major factors 
accounting for this performance. Ex- 
tension of these trends in the current 
year plus installation of larger and 
faster ships suggest even further 
progress for 1940. 

The aircraft manufacturing division 
shattered all previous production and 
earnings records. Deliveries for 1939 
were some 113 per cent above the 
previous record year of 1938. Un- 
filled orders at year-end were es- 
timated at $680 million and compared 
with $175 million a year earlier. 
Indicated profit margins were also 
wider and total earnings may have 
risen more than 50 per cent over 1938 
levels. While further progress is 
indicated, this will be importantly 
dependent upon the duration of the 
European war since, even though 
commercial orders have been showing 
sharp increases, military demand still 
constitutes the bulk of the industry’s 
business. To that extent, therefore, 


the manufacturing industry is in a 
rather vulnerable position, although 
firm orders now on the books suggest 
that for 1940, at least, profits will 
continue at high levels. 
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Movies: 


On balance, the 
1939 developments 
affecting the motion 
picture industry 
were unfavorable. Box office receipts 
improved but political factors and 
wage trends continued disturbing. Far 
and away the most important adverse 
development was the outbreak of war 
in Europe. This stemmed out of the 
fact that a significant part of the in- 
dustry’s total gross revenues normally 
comes from abroad, principally Great 
Britain, and it had set up its produc- 
tion and amortization schedules on 
the assumption that this market 
would continue as an important con- 
tributor to gross. Although “black- 
outs” and exchange restrictions were 
introduced too late in the year for 
their effect to be registered in most 
of the fiscal reports so far published, 
managements were keenly aware of 
the adverse possibilities and attempt- 
ed immediate operating adjustments. 
However, drastic producing econo- 
mies are not likely since questions 
concerning impairment of film quality 
would be posed and this would have 
an adverse effect upon box-office re- 
ceipts. Aggressive exploitation of 
South American markets might help 
to offset in part lower European re- 
ceipts. But all in all, the situation 
at the present time is not such as to 
warrant placing the industry in the 
“brightest prospects” group. 


Rubber: 


As far as volume 
of business is con- | 
cerned, the rubber 
industry last year 
reached a new high, evidenced by the 
record consumption of 580,000 tons 
of crude rubber. And barring un- 
foreseen developments, an approxim- 
ately equal volume should be seen 
for the current year. Sales of tires 
are still the mainstay of the business, 
although now accounting for only 60 
per cent of total dollar sales inas- 
much as miscellaneous rubber goods 
have gained greatly in importance and 
are likely to extend their share still 
further. Tire sales for original equip- 
ment last year amounted to about 17.5 
million, and for replacements they 
reached a total of some 37 million. 
Prospects for the automobile industry 


ORE than 44 million radio 

sets are owned by some 

30 million American families. 
These families—more than 100 
million people—are therefore 
shareholders in a great American 
enterprise. No other nation ap- 
roaches these figures. Never 
en has the importance of the 
American system of radio been so 
evident. News must be winnowed 
from propaganda, fact separated 
from claims. Our own forth- 
— presidential campaign 
raises further need for radio re- 
porting that is fairand unbiased. 
Through great music, famous 
artists and distinguished organi- 
zations, radio provides the world’s 
outstanding programs. The poor- 
est man gets free what the richest 


RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 


Radio 


man could not afford to buy. 

RCA, through the National 
Broadcasting Company, will con- 
tinue in 1940 to maiftain and 
improve American standards of 
broadcasting. 

But the activities of RCA ex- 
tend far beyond radio broadcast- 
ing. RCA provides swift message 
service to all parts of the world, 
and to ships on the seven seas. In 
the RCA Laboratories research 
constantly develops new services 
for radio. Thus in 1939 RCA 
made television a reality; in 1940 
it will extend it further. RCA 
services also include activities in 
every other phase of radio. In all 
of these, the aim of RCA is to 
providethe maximum service for 
the minimum cost to the public. 


These are the Services of RCA 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Builders of RCA Victor Radio sets, RCA Victrolas, RCA Radio Tubes, radio 
equipment for broadcasting, transmission and many other radio services. 
RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Manufacturers of radio safety devices for protecting lives and property 
at sea. Swift message service to and from ships. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Operating the great Red and Blue Networks, and providing distinguished 
entertainment, including the famous NBC Symphony Orchestra. 


A school offering technical courses in every phase of radio and television. 
Radio message service to and from 43 foreign countries, and among 


principal cities in the United States. 
RCA LABORATORIES—Continuous research in every field of radio. 


Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
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A $25,000,000 VOTE 
OF CONFIDENCE IN 

THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 
OF NEW YORK STATE 


Niagara Hudson System companies 
expect to spend during 1940 about 
$25,000,000 for the construction 
of generating plants, and trans- 
mission and distribution facilities 
in New York State. Tangible evi- 
dence of our confidence in the fu- 
ture growth of New York State... 


During the past three years, na- 
tionally-known manufacturers 
spent tens of millions of dollars to 
locate plants in New York State 
and to enlarge plants already lo- 
cated here. 


Some outstanding reasons for this 
increased industrial activity in 
New York State are as follows: 


1. Abundant low-cost power. 2. Near 
ness to markets. 3. Unsurpassed trans- 
portation facilities. 4, Plentiful and 
skilled labor. 


Investigate New York State as a 
site for your plant. Our industrial 
engineers will make investigations 
for you and report their findings 
without obligation. Write Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation, 15 
Broad Street, New York City. 


NIAGARA ial HUDSON 


indicate that original equipment re- 
quirements may exceed the 20 million 
mark this year. On the other hand, 
the low level of 1938 automobile out- 
put is likely to cause a shrinkage of 
about 10 per cent from last year’s 
levels in the more profitable replace- 
ment business. But this decline 
should be more than offset by ex- 
pected gains in miscellaneous rubber 
goods. However, the all important 
earnings factor remains the price 
situation. Crude rubber for the first 
8 months of the year ruled around 16 


cents a pound. After having touched 
a high of 24 cents during the first 
weeks of the war, the price level is 
now around 20 cents, or 25 per cent 
above last year’s pre-war level. With 
rubber companies usually carrying 
only a six months’ supply it becomes 
obvious that higher tire prices are 
necessary to maintain satisfactory 
profit margins, especially in light of 
the several special reductions made 
last fall. It is expected that such ad- 
vances will be seen before the heavy 
summer sales get under way. While 


stocks of crude rubber in this coun- 
try are low, the provisions made by 
the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee and freedom of our supply 
lines from war interference greatly 
mitigate dangers on that account. 


Electrical 
Equipment: 


New volume rec- 
ords are possible for 
this industry in 
1940. Orders trom public utilities for 
new generating equipment have been 
pouring in since last August in great- 
er volume than at any time since 
1929-1930. The strain upon capacity 
caused by the continuous growth in 
residential and commercial demand as 
well as expanding industrial require- 
ments, has been aggravated by 
drought-curtailed production from 
hydro-electric plants. War and the 
election are the principal uncertain- 
ties, but at least the initial effects of 
the war are stimulating. The indus- 
try will benefit from orders for the 
Navy. Exports should rise. Next 
summer the industry will also feel the 
stimulus of the revised Electrical 
Code, greatly reducing the structural 
alterations and costs in rewiring com- 
mercial buildings. The new Code 
should stimulate demand for equip- 
ment supplying air-conditioning, heat- 
ing and other industrial uses. Con- 
siderable progress is likely in meet- 
ing the improved standards in factory 
lighting. The technical progress in 
fluorescent lighting and development 
of new uses will also become more 
important. Sharp price reductions by 
General Electric brings mass produc- 
tion of electric ranges much nearer. 
Radio and television are evidently on 
the threshold of sensational develop- 
ments, with “frequency modulation” 
threatening obsolescence and competi- 
tion in various fields. 


Leather: 


This ‘‘rags to 
Sriches’’ industry 
rode a cyclical crest 
in 1939 and entered 
the new year with the best outlook 
in a decade. Since the beginning of 
1938, and up to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities abroad, companies in this field 
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strove to maintain production and 


consumption in balance so as to avoid | 


possible inventory 


maladjustments. | 


Buying was virtually on a hand-to- | 


mouth basis and was perhaps in- 
fluenced more by the level of retail 
demand than at any time in recent 


years. The explosion in Europe, how- | 


ever, reversed this situation. 
facturers made an about face and 
tried to anticipate their leather needs 
for two and three months ahead. 
Thereupon, hide prices put on a 
sensational move and shot up to 15.3 
cents a pound in September, from 11 
cents just prior to the conflict over- 
seas. While speculative excitement 
subsequently cooled, hide quotations 
have since returned to around their 
best levels of the war-inspired boom. 
Aside from this, encouraging factors 
in the present picture are that inven- 
tories of shoe manufacturers (who ac- 
count for 80 to more than 90 per 
cent of leather output) are not exces- 
sive and that the same is true of 
leather companies themselves. Ex- 
cluding the remote possibility that 
new uses for the item will be found, 
aggregate consumption of leather is 
likely to remain in a secular down- 
trend. It is significant, however, that 
inventories are more important than 
volume in the leather industry. The 
key to this situation—and hence prof- 
its—is prices. Experience shows that 
conditions in the hide market can 
change virtually overnight. But pres- 
ently, the price outlook is clearly 
constructive. 


Office 
Equipment: 


The office equip- 
ment industry, in 
1939, gave a good 
illustration of “compensatory” forces 
moving into operation. Since some 
20 to 30 per cent of total annual out- 
put in this field is normally exported, 
sentiment toward this group varied 
inversely with the rise and fall of 
sabre-rattling abroad. War became a 
reality on September 1. The indus- 
try then sat back and hoped that “off- 
sets” in the form of increased busi- 
ness to the Allies and to the Latin 
American countries would materialize. 
They did; and somewhat more rapid- 
ly than expected. The result? Ship- 
ments in the final three months of the 


Manu- | 


* 


Sales double those of 1938 

are recorded as Studebaker exceeds 

the industry’s percentage of gain 
more than times 


Ov sales record after an- 
other was broken in 1939 
by Studebaker. 

The year’s final quarter was 
the biggest final quarter in 
unit volume in Studebaker’s 
87-year history. 

Studebaker finished 1939 
solidly intrenched in 8th place 
in passenger car registrations 
—an advance of five positions 
in two years. 

Studebaker had a unit gain 
in registrations for 11 months 
of 1939 of 105.4% as against 
an industry gain of 44.6%. 


New Studebaker Champion 
a stand-out success 


Studebaker shattered precedent 
in April 1939 by introducing a 
new economy car in the lowest 
price field—the Studebaker 
Champion—designed to give 
10% to 25% greater gas sav- 
ings than any competitively 
priced car. 

Today more than 60.000 sat- 


STUDEBAKER...THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


* 


isfied Studebaker Champion 
owners are acclaiming this car 
as the most successful new car 
in 10 years. 

The great Studebaker fac- 
tories are operating five days 
a week on a peak production 
schedule. And 7,700 of the auto- 
mobile industry’s ablest crafts- 
men are busy perpetuating the 
quality tradition for which 
Studebaker is world-famed. 

Make Studebaker’s success 
your success. See to it that you 
visit your local Studebaker 
dealer and drive a Studebaker 
Champion, Commander or 
President before deciding on 
any car. Champion prices be- 
gin as low as $660 delivered at 
South Bend, Indiana, with lib- 
eral C.1.T. payment terms. 

And don’t forget that Stude- 
baker leads in value in com- 
mercial cars and trucks as well 
as in passenger cars. The Stude- 


baker Corporation. South 
Bend, Indiana. 


Founded in 1852 « World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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From one plant in Western New York, National 
has developed to 16 plants strategically located to 
service all important markets east of the Rockies. 


ACK in 1925 a few men in 

Buffalo decided to put new 
life into a stagnant industry. These 
men knew the building material 
business inside and out. They 
owned a priceless deposit of pure 
gypsum and a patent. 
They started the National Gypsum 
Company, processing gypsum 
wallboard of surprising strength 
and lightness. 
They agreed to sell only through 
selected dealers, and three sales- 
men worked themselves ragged 
writing orders. 


That was in 1925. Today National 


Gypsum Company operates 16 
strategically located plants, em- 


16 Plants and a Sales Curve... 


ploys over 300 salesmen. 


Its extensive research facilities 
have developed hundreds of vital 
improvements in wall and ceiling 
building materials. The National 
Gypsum “Gold Bond” line has 
been increased to more than 141 
wall and ceiling products sold 
through better than10,000 dealers. 


Whether it is a country cottage, or 
a mammoth office building, Na- 
tional Gypsum has a group of 
products adaptable to every re- 
quirement for finishing walls and 
ceilings, including the best in 
insulation, acoustical treatment, 
and paint. National Gypsum Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATIONAL | 


GYPSUM LATH FINISH LIME HARDBOARDS 
GYPSUM | FLOATING WALLS CASEIN PAINTS ROCK WOOL 
METAL LATH ACOUSTIMETAL MACOUSTIC 
products GYPSUM PLASTERS GYPSUM BOARD FIBRE INSULATION 
include KEENE S CEMENT GYPSUM SHEATHING ACOUSTEX 
year ran 10 to 30 per cent ahead of face. Will the Iberian countries, 


the previous year. In fact, 1939 vel- 
ume is expected to be some 15 per 
cent higher than the $145 million esti- 
mated for 1938. As for the outlook, 
it is notable that the industry’s great- 
est competitor—Germany—is now 
practically eliminated as a factor in 
certain markets, particularly those 
south of the Rio Grande. Further- 
more, exports to the Allies, notably 
England, have been stimulated by the 
need for additional record-keeping 
machines incident to a war economy. 
There are, of course, uncertainties to 


for instance, prove to be the chief 
points of transshipment to neutrals 
in 1940? Will the Administration’s 
reciprocal trade program be fur- 
thered? Will the war come to a sud- 
den end? Meanwhile, the industry 
faces a triple front of opportunity this 
year: It can (1) hold what it has at 
the present time; (2) bend greater 
efforts toward obtaining a greater 
share of markets formerly supplied 
by belligerents and (3) profit from 
the sharp improvement of domestic 
business activity. 


Building: 


While building 
construction (as 
measured by F. W. 
Dodge statistics) 
last year showed a gain of only from 
5 to 10 per cent over the 1938 level, 
the fundamental improvement was 
considerably better than the figures 
would indicate. In the first place, 
contracts for public works and build- 
ings declined rather sharply, but this 
was more than offset by a 35 per cent 
gain in residential construction. Sec- 
ondly, although contract awards for 
Federally financed projects were 
smaller last year, actual work there- 
on was in greater volume because of 
the considerable number of contracts 
let at the end of 1938, and on which 
the work was performed in 1939. 

For the current year there will be 
cross currents at work, but on bal- 
ance it would appear that the volume 
of building construction should rise 
somewhat above 1939 levels. The 
FHA still has some $800 million that 
has not yet been alloted, the use of 
which would further stimulate ac- 
tivity in the residential field. Con- 
tracts for Federally financed projects 
are likely to decline still further, but 
as an offset the current high rate of 
general business activity holds favor- 
able implications for commercial and 
industrial construction. Furthermore, 
the trend toward modernization of 
existing buildings should continue 
apace, providing a good backlog for 
suppliers of materials and equipment. 
No significant rise in the cost of 
money is in immediate sight, and the 
current drive by the Department of 
Justice against collusion among con- 
tractors and against certain practices 
by labor unions should result in a re- 
duction of building costs, to the bene- 
fit of building volume. 


Textile: 


This “age-old” 
industry last year 
gave further evi- 
dence of its position 
as one of the most unstable groups. 
Financial results for the year were 
generally only fair despite the fact that 
operations during the closing months 
reached record levels, enabling the 
industry to make up the losses that 
had been registered earlier. The out- 
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standing development was the sharp 
rise in raw material costs. Silk 
advanced from $1.83 to $4.38 per 
pound; wool rose from 82 cents to 
$1.15 per pound and cotton gained 
3 cents to 111% cents per pound. 
Artificial fibres, on the other hand, 
experienced relative stability; as a 
result, they increased their inroads 
into the field of the natural products, 
especially silk. Thus, rayon ship- 
ments increased some 31 per cent 
over the previous year. Prices for 
finished products, however, were slow 
in reflecting the higher raw material 
costs with the result that, despite the 
current record rate of production, 
profit margins have remained rather 
slim. The difficulty of passing the 
higher fibre costs on to the consumer 
is augmented by the higher wage 
costs under the Federal Wage & 
Hour Law. The production rate 
witnessed at the beginning of 1940, 
which on the basis of backlogs of 
orders is likely to continue for a few 
more months, at least, must neces- 
sarily be reduced later on inasmuch 
as even with a further increase in 
consumers’ purchasing power the 
markets will not be able to absorb 
such a volume. This applies espe- 
cially to the cotton group, which has 
always suffered from chronic overpro- 
duction. Continuance of profitable 
operations for the current year de- 
pends largely upon whether the in- 
dustry makes such adjustments as 
are necessary to facilitate the attain- 
ment of higher prices for finished 
products in line with the general 
advance in raw material and produc- 
tion costs. 


Tobacco: 


The most im- 
_|portant division of 
the tobacco indus- 
try, from the point 
of view of revenues, last year estab- 
lished a new high consumption record 
with an estimated total of over 170 
billion cigarettes against 163.7  bil- 
lion for 1938. And the upward trend 
still continues despite tax increases 
which have been levied by numerous 
communities. The field continues to 
be dominated by Reynold’s “Camels,” 
American Tobacco’s “Lucky Strikes” 
and Liggett & Myers’ “Chesterfields,” 
those three brands accounting for an 
estimated 78 per cent of the total. As 
for the remainder of the field, “Philip 


A NATION UNITED BY TELEPHONE 


JusT twenty-five years ago, on 
January 25, 1915, the first trans- 
continental telephone call was 
made. 

President Wilson talked from the 
White House across the country, 
testifying to the nation’s pride “that 
this vital cord should have been 
stretched across America as a sam- 
ple of our energy and enterprise.” 

The inventor of the telephone, 
Alexander Graham Bell, in New 
York, repeated across the conti- 
nent to San Francisco the first 
words ever heard over a telephone 
—‘Mr. Watson, come here, I want 
you’’—to the same Thomas A. 
Watson who had heard them in the 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


garret workshop in Boston in 1876. 
That ceremony ushered in trans- 
continental service twenty-five years 
ago. Then it cost $20.70 to call San 
Francisco from New York. Now it 
costs $6.50 for a station-to-station 
call and only $4.25 after seven in 
the evening and all day Sunday. 

In 1915 it took about half an 
hour, on the average, to make a 
connection. Now most calls are 
put through without hanging up. 

These are measures of progress 
in the never-ending effort of the 
Bell System to give faster, clearer, 
more useful and courteous service 
to the people of the 
United States. 


Morris” has now nosed out Loril- 
lard’s “Old Golds” for fourth place. 
The industry enters 1940 with the 
advantage of very much lower costs 
for the tobacco leaf bought in 1939, 
Profit margins this year will be bene- 
fited thereby, and this together with 
continuation of sales growth carries 
the present implication that earnings 
will exceed those of last year. By the 
very nature of the industry, dynamic 
earnings changes are not to be ex- 


pected. but further protection for 
current dividend rates will corres- 
pondingly improve the investment 
standing of the shares of the leading 
companies, and these issues continue 
to hold considerable appeal for in- 
come purposes. 

Gains in 1939 sales of chewing and 
smoking tobacco were moderate, but 
cigar consumption increased by about 
200 million with the gain largely con- 
centrated in the class selling for 5 
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AN INEXPENSIVE ITEM 
IN THE BUDGET OF CIVILIZATION 


PPER has served man for some 5500 years 

—yet today, as never before, the “red metal” 

is indispensable to civilization. Continuing the 

trend started sixty years ago when the great Ana- 

conda mines at Butte, Montana began systematic 

production at the dawn of our electrical age, copper 

in abundance is available to foster new achieve- 
ments in raising our standards of living. 


Copper’s most vital service is of course rendered 
to the electrical industry. For without great quan- 
tities of copper, the growth of electricity would 
have been immeasurably retarded. Yet the devel- 
opment of new alloys and new products has ex- 


tended copper’s applications far beyond its useful- 
ness as a conductor of electricity. In our homes 
and automobiles, in heating, refrigeration and air 
conditioning, even in the welding shops that have 
replaced the village blacksmith, there you will find 
copper and its alloys serving economically and well. 


Because of its adaptability to varied requirements 
. . . because its rustlessness imparts exceptional 
durability . . . copper is economical indeed. Of all 
commercial metals, copper and its many useful al- 
loys combine to best advantage the properties of 
high electrical and thermal conductivity, worka- 


bility, strength and resistance to corrosion. ,..., 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 


cents and less, which now accounts 
for approximately 90 per cent of the 
total consumption. Cigar makers also 
stand to benefit from lower leaf costs 
as well as the reduction of 3714 per 
cent in duty on Havana tobacco intro- 
duced at the end of last year. Man- 
ufacturers of higher priced cigars 
continue to be handicapped by the un- 
favorable consumption trend in this 
group. The snuff business should 
continue its good record and maintain 
its traditional stability. 


Mining: 


Copper prices|_ 
were maintained at 
11.25 cents a pound 
during early 1939 
despite a rather pronounced drop in 
the foreign market due to removal of 
production restrictions by the Cartel. 
But in April, the domestic price fell 
to 10 cents a pound, remaining 


around that level until July. During 
that month, a record buying wave 
took place, stimulated by foreign buy- 
ing and aided by the extremely low 
level to which consumers’ inventories 
had iallen. Another buying move 
took place in September, driving the 
domestic quotation for the red metal 
to 12% cents a pound. Sales have 
tended to level off since that time, 
since consumers are well stocked, but 
the high level of industrial activity 
has prevented any unhealthy accumu- 
lation of stocks. Lead and zinc also 
experienced a substantial pickup in 
demand and price in September, the 
latter metal in particular scoring an 
impressive advance pricewise. Stocks 
of both have been reduced to sub- 
normal levels whereas demand, while 
below that witnessed in September, is 
encouragingly high. Producers of all 
three major non-ferrous metals enter 
1939 with good earnings prospects. 
Domestic requirements are expected 
to be well maintained, although the 
level of export demand for American 
metal is problematical. Gold output 
exceeded the record levels of 1938 by 
almost 10 per cent, but shares repre- 
senting this field turned in a very 
poor market performance due to re- 
striction of profit margins by higher 
costs. Silver production also in- 
creased; the Treasury buying price 
was raised from 64.64 cents to 71.11 
cents an ounce in mid-year. 


New Typing Stand 


HE question, “Where and on 

what will I use my portable 
typewriter?,” has served to block 
more than one sale of these machines. 
But Underwood Elliott Fisher be- 
lieves that it now has the perfect an- 
swer to this question in its new “Typ- 
ing Stand” carrying case. This unit, 
which is easily built in—and becomes 
permanently attached—to Under- 
wood portables, requires no desk 
space, and folds into a compartment. 


Expanding Markets 


IRESTONE’S President Thomas 

recently brought out that ten 
years ago, products other than tires 
accounted for approximately 15 per 
cent of his company’s volume. To- 
day, that figure has risen to 30 per 
cent. In addition, the industry at 
large has increased its business 5 
per cent by the introduction of new 
types of pneumatic tires—particular- 
ly for the farm equipment and air- 
craft fields. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, December 30, 1939 


RESOURCES 
AND DuE rrom Banks ..... . « « $1,293,142,974.89 
Bu.uion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . ... . 1,531,789.02 

U.S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . . ..... 115,818,216.32 
Srock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . . . . 6,016,200.00 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES. . . . . . 636,176,032.45 
Cusromers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . 17,688 487.54 
$3,085,819,058.50 

LIABILITIES 


CapiraL Funps: 


UnpIvIDED ProrFits. . ....... 33,021 ,785.02 

3 233,561,785.02 
DivipEeND PayaB_LeE Fesruary 1,1940. . . . 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . . . 15,314,589.22 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . .. 1,850,485.58 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING. . . «© © © «© « 19,884,330.28 
LiaBiLiry As ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILLS . 1,570,723.08 


$3,085,819,058.50 


United States Government and other securities carried at $104,897 ,563.40 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ALDIS: C0. 


We Manage the Following Buildings: 


ROOKERY 
MONADNOCK 
MONROE 
CHAMPLAIN 
BROOKS 
30 EAST ADAMS) 


And 
Other Properties 


53 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago Har. 0260 


Aldis & Co. Agents | 


Columbia Pictures 
Crue 


Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: STUDIOS: 
729 Seventh Ave. Hollywood 
New York California 


Market 


HE spectacular slump in the 

markets for U. S. Governments, 
municipals, and high grade corpora- 
tion bonds during the month of Sep- 
tember overshadowed other develop- 
ments in 1939 which may have been 
of equal or even greater significance. 
Declines amounting to as much as 6 
points in long term Governments and 
even more for a number of high grade 
corporates demonstrated the vulner- 
ability of these divisions of the mar- 
ket in a manner certain to leave a 
lasting impression upon the investing 
public. However, it may be pertinent 
to recall that the U. S. Government 
bond market made its all-time high 
last June and had shown indications 
of a downward trend before the Sep- 
tember period of war inspired liquida- 
tion. 


Although Governments and _ top 
quality corporate obligations subse- 
quently recovered the major part of 
their losses and municipals have ad- 
vanced to a new record high, a few 
indications of market sentiment remi- 
niscent of the trends which were de- 
veloping about six months ago have 
appeared since the beginning of 1940. 
The new record lows recently estab- 
lished by municipal bond yields have 
created an unmistakable consumer re- 
sistance among large bond buyers. 
The annual meetings of important 
banking institutions have developed 
significant evidence of skepticism 


A METHOD which brings service within reach 
of all bond investors ... regardless of location or 
amount of funds ...is described in this booklet 


... simple and convenient. 


FOR BOND INVESTORS WHO 
LACK ACCESS TO MARKETS 


Many bond investors lack access to investment facilities afforded in 


metropolitan centers. When, as recently, distributing activity in the bond 
market is restricted, they may be quite isolated from service that is prompt 
... adequate... comprehensive. How this gap may be bridged is told in 
above booklet ...sent upon request, with list of selected corporation 
issues averaging about 4.50% yield. Ask for booklet Fw-28. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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toward prevailing prices for high 
grade bonds among shrewd portfolio 
managers. The market for Govern- 
ments has shown signs of hesitation. 

In the face of indications that sur- 
plus banking reserves may soon reach 
a new high around $6 billion, bearish 
sentiment seems to be dominant. The 
arguments in favor of a cautious at- 
titude are not conclusive, but they are 
well worth considering. Commodity 
prices, the trend of bank loans, the 
level of industrial activity and the 
possible effects of the war are factors 
which are being considered in rela- 
tion to bond market trends. 


LTHOUGH there have been 

many cross currents in the com- 
modity markets, the main trend has 
been upward since last August. 
Granting that there are times when 
bond yields do not follow the course 
of commodity prices, there has usually 
been a fairly close correlation in the 
major swings. A prolonged exten- 
sion of the upward trend in commodi- 
ties would be considered bearish on 
the bond market. 

Commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural loans of the reporting mem- 
ber banks have advanced more than 
$500 million during the past year. 
While this increase is small in com- 
parison with the gain in reserves, it 
nevertheless represents an important 
trend. The last time a gain of com- 
parable magnitude in commercial 
loans was recorded, it was followed 
by a sharp break in the bond market. 
Recognizing that the banking situa- 
tion, especially in respect to surplus 
reserves, was quite different in 1937, 
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the trend of bank loans is neverthe- 
less an important factor in bond mar- 
ket calculations. The level of indus- 
trial activity is related to the bank 
loan trend. Here, again, argument 
by analogy may be invalid, but it will 
be recalled that a level in the business 
indexes approximately equal to that 
of recent months was reached about 
three years ago, and that the first im- 
portant reversal of the long term ad- 
vance in bond prices was witnessed 
shortly thereafter. 


N ADDITION toa number of ac- 

tual and potential domestic factors 
which have a bearing upon bond mar- 
ket prospects, the possible effects of 
war influences must be taken into ac- 
count. Thus far, the net effects of 
the European war have been unim- 
portant. Following a brief period of 
alarm last September, it became evi- 
dent that there was no near term 
probability of large scale international 
financial transactions of a nature 
which would result in any drastic 
change in domestic money market 
conditions. Gold has continued to 
flow to this country in large amounts ; 
as long as this inflow continues, the 
trend toward further expansion of ex- 
cess bank reserves is likely to be main- 
tained. Largely because of recogni- 
tion of this situation, the high grade 
bond market enjoyed a brisk recovery 
in the last quarter of 1939. 


EVERTHELESS, the long term 

effect of major wars has always 
been to raise commodity prices and 
interest rates and, allowing for prob- 
able differences in degree, there is no 
reason to believe that the present con- 
flict will prove to be an exception as- 
suming that it will not be terminated 
before the end of the current year. 
This thought, and the object lesson 
provided by last September’s slump, 
will doubtless suffice to continue the 
prevailing attitude of caution and to 
prevent any substantial advance from 
current levels. Thus, maintenance of 
the high grade bond market around 
current or slightly higher levels seems 
to be the best prospect that 1940 af- 
fords. On the other hand, it is not 
difficult to envisage a fairly extensive 
decline, not necessarily in the near 
term future, but at some time before 
the end of the year. Holders of large 
amounts of low coupon bonds should 
be prepared to take prompt action in 
the event of developments indicating 
a dynamic phase of market action. 
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W. C. Langley & Co. 


115 Broadway New York 


United States Government Securities 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation Bonds 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Bonds 


R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
68 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Chicago Philadelphia Hartford 


Underwriters and Distributors of 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Offering List and Descriptive Leaflets will be sent upon request 


B. J. VAN INGEN & Co. INC. 


57 William Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-9353 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-730 Newark, N. J. Tel.: MArket 3-3124 


Write Dept. K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
record. Size 6 x 9 inches. 96 pages. 
Members New York Stock Exchange $1.50 postpaid. Financial World 


52 Broadway New York | Shop, 21 West St., New York City. 


the sales experiences 


MARKET VALUES STEP OUT AND SELL 
are best determined by men trained in By WILLIAM E. HOLLER 
financial research. Send im a list of your ’ 

securities for our up-to-date analysis. General Sales Manager, Chevrolet 


No ordinary book this, but 
a vivid, dynamic picture of 


philosophies that- Holler has 
used to build up an enviable 


and 


Price 
Book 


Important Offerings Scheduled 


MONG the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 


Commission, and due to appear this week, are the issues included in the f 
compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inas 
issues are frequently delayed beyond the 20-day registration period. 


Issue: Underwriters 
Dixie Home Stores................ 50,000 shs. $1 par common J. G. White et al. 
Lockheed Aircraft................. 225,000 shs. $1 par common ; Blyth & Co. et al. 


Pennsylvania Water & Power....$10,962,000 ref. & coll. 3%4s, 1970 White, Weld; First 
Boston; Minch, Monell. 
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New-Business Brevities 


Electrical Equips 

The accent on youth will keynote 
General Electric’s 1940 campaign— 
by using more and more household 
electric appliances the housewife can 
“Stay Young Electrically.” . . . Elec- 
tric humidifiers to be introduced this 
spring will add more tradenames to 
the air-conditioning dictionary—Na- 
tional Standard Air Products will 
offer the “Airmode,” while Harry 
Alter Company will present the 
“Humidome.” . . . Without beaters, 
spinne:s or motor to wear out, the 
latest mixer of Shaket Manufacturing 
none the less mixes, whips, churns 
and beats—the secret is a new ver- 
tical vibrator that approximates 800 
strokes per minute. ... Next in mod- 
ern doorbells is the Rittenhouse 
“Controlatone” that sounds two sepa- 
rate and distinct notes—a timing de- 
vice permits the soprano to sound off 
first, and then the contralto chimes 
in a few seconds later. 


Movie Pickings 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film is 
concerned over the resignation of Dr. 
Allan Dafoe from the Canadian Board 


of Guardians for the quintuplets—it 
seems that Universal Pictures may 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


HE 


newest name for 

banquet broadcasts is 
““plate-side chats’—probably 
because they always seem to 
pass the plate. } 


win the sponsorship of the Quints 
through its contract with Papa 
Dionne. . . . The invention of a new 
movie camera lens promises to revolu- 
tionize film production—because of 
its extreme sensitivity, the improved 
lens would permit dawn and dusk 
photography, as well as a heavy sav- 
ing on regular studio lighting effects. 

. The portrayal of Dr. Christian by 
Jean Hersholt on the screen has re- 
sulted in an organization of physicians 
known as the Association of Dr. 
Christians--Mr. Hersholt has been 
elected president and is the only one 
in the society who is not a real Dr. 
Christian. . . . The title for the latest 
feature from Walter Wanger Studios 


Rock Island Lines, Room 2122, 500 Fift 


0 All-Expense California Tours. 


K \ Name your sports, name your 
pleasures -.. you'll find themall 
in Tucson. Excellent hotels, guest 
ranches and lodges assure your 
complete comfort. 


New York, N. Y., Phone LOngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 
Please send literature and travel information [1 Tucson 


Enjoy the journey 
over the comfort- 
able Golden State 
Route on either of 
Rock Island’s fine 
trains, daily from 
Chicago—the de 
luxe GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED or the 
friendly CALIFOR- 
NIAN. Every travel 
ease. 


ARIZONA 


M. L. MOWRY, General Agent Department 


a , JHE DIRECT 
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has been changed to “Slightly Hon- 
orable’—the film was formerly called 
“Send Another Coffin’’ much to the 
mortification of certain morticians. 


Radio Rambles 


By May Stewart-Warner plans to 
introduce a special line of radio sets 
which are equipped to receive pro- 
grams transmitted by stations that 
have adopted the Armstrong system 
of wide-swing “frequency modula- 
tion” broadcasting—the sets are said 
to promise practically static-free, high 
fidelity reception. . Westinghouse 
Electric strikes a high note in mu- 
sical programs with its broadcast 
series which starts on January 25— 
called “Musical Americana,” it will 
feature a 102-piece orchestra and a 
swing choir of 24 voices. ... Asa 
new service to flight passengers 
Transcontinental & Western Air has 
installed a radio earphone at each seat 
in its big transport planes—it has 
been discovered that most passengers 
prefer to listen in on the conversation 
of the pilot and co-pilot, rather than 
to regular broadcasts. . RCA- 
Victor is ready to push a national 
campaign on its new “Opera Box,” 
a midget radio table console for music 
lovers—now they ought to bring out 
a “Cigar Box” for those who enjoy 
smokers. 


Ch ristenings 


Newest rubber tank lining for 
nickel plating tubs from B. F. Good- 
rich will be called ‘“Triflex-K.” ... 
Wilson & Company selects “Mor” as 
the tradename for its new tender- 
made spiced ham, and the slogan is 
‘“What’s Mor!” ... Latest in ceramic 
paints, developed by Clark Collard 
Company, will be known as “Porce- 
Tite” because it sticks tight... . To 
take the gamble out of the use of lip- 
stick, Marie Helehan has created the 
“Lip Bow,” a stencil that fits around 
the mouth and thus guides the lip- 
stick in making a perfect outline of 
the lips. .. . “Fluid-Bal” will describe 
the new pressure bleeder tank, per- 
fected by Wagner Electric, that bleeds 
and refills hydraulic brake systems. 

Coming is the “Dentalbar,” a 
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device of the John Lauterbach Com- 
pany, which holds the dental floss in 
such a way that it is unnecessary to 
put the fingers in the mouth... . 
Globe-Wernicke has chosen “Steam- 
liner” as the name for its newest office 
desk that combines a built-in waste 
basket and filing cabinet in the one 
unit. 


Out of 
the Discard 


HILE utility shares have not 

given a brilliant account of 
themselves in respect to their price 
level, compared with the industrial 
and rail averages they have demon- 
strated staunch underlying strength. 
Based on the familiar stock averages, 
the utility shares during the past year 
rose eleven per cent, which compares 
with a decline of three per cent for 
the industrials and drop of six per 
cent for the rails. 

Although 1940 is still young, the 
action of the utilities so far reflects 
the growing confidence among invest- 
ors that their worst days are fast 
vanishing and they are coming out of 
the discard into which they were 
forced by the political persecution of 
the past seven years. Had they not 
been thus handicapped, the market 
level of utility securities would be 
very much higher, for the progress 
made by the utility industry has been 
greater than the average for general 
business. Its production has reached 
new peaks, and yet it still has much 
further growth ahead of it. 

As the fears of investors further 
subside, utilities are destined to re- 
attain the high plateau of public favor 
which they enjoyed in former years. 


N.A.D.A. for 
Revised Labor Act 


S a result of the financial distress 

inflicted on automobile dealers 
and their employees by the recent 
8-week strike in the plants of Chrys- 
ler Corporation, the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association has 
launched a nation-wide movement to 
secure revision of the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act during 
the present session of Congress. The 
object of the campaign is to provide 
adequate protective measures in the 
law so that innocent third parties will 
not be endangered by labor disputes 
in which they have no part. 


Calling You To 


HAPPIER SMOKING 


Again in 1940 


Philip Morris superiority 
is recognized by eminent 
medical authorities. 


Call 
for . 


PHILIP MORRIS 


AMERICA’S FINEST CIGARETTE 


Industry’s Partner 


BLAW-KNOX 


COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DIVISIONS 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE 


NATIONAL ALLOY 
STEEL 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


UNION STEEL 
CASTINGS 


POWER PIPING 
DIVISION 


BLAW - KNOX 


SPRINKLER DIVISION 


GORDON 
LUBRICATORS 


ELECTRO CHEMICAL 
PROCESSES DIVISION 


erving progress 


Sulphur again contributed to 
the progress of science and 
industry during the year 1939. 
High on the list of important 
industrial developments was 
the alkylation process, using 
sulphuric acid as a catalytic 
agent to re-form waste petro- 
leum gases into high octane 
aviation fuels. Synthetic salt 
cake for the kraft paper indus- 
try was made, too, from sul- 
phur and a standard alkali to 
assure adequate supplies of a 
product formerly largely im- 
ported. In the new year 1940, 
as in the past, we are prepared 
to continue to serve progress 
by meeting, at our mines in 
Texas and Louisiana, maximum 
demand for 99.5 per cent pure 
crude sulphur. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR 


COMPANY 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Investors Must Watch 


Congress and Business 


As Well As the War 


ITH Congress in session and wars waging in Europe the 

average investor is likely to overlook business conditions 
except where they may vitally affect his own major activities. 
But if he is to keep his investments on an even keel he must 
watch every situation with equal vigilance. 


@ True, it is essential to watch the course of legisiation be- 
cause even one bad law could cripple business generally, or 
adversely affect one or more industries while working favorably 
for others. It also is true that watching the progress of the war 
may afford clues to the effect on both our export and import 
business. But there are countless other factors that influence 
the trend of business activity and affect the value of invest- 
ments altogether apart from legislation or war; and you must 
watch every one of them. 


@ Successful investors do not depend upon their own observa- 
tion of what is going on in the investment world. They have 
realized that in order to make the most of every opportunity 
they must entrust their investment programs to expert coun- 
selors who spend their entire time in the study of funda- 
mentals, and in weighing every developing factor that may 
affect the course of values. 


@ Assure yourself of this expert investment counsel by regis- 
tering your portfolio for continuing supervision by The Finan- 
cial World Research Bureau. Our staff will work out your 
program for you and painstakingly supervise every step neces- 
sary. The procedure has been developed through years of expe- 
rience and unremitting study of every factor that enters into 
security values or affects the market trend. The service is not 
for traders—it is for investors with holdings valued at $12,000 
or more. (There is a non-supervisory service for portfolios 
valued at less than $12,000.) 


The annual fee is only nominal: one-fourth of one per cent of 
the market value of your holdings. The minimum fee is $125 
a year, and covers portfolios valued up to $50,000. 


Mail your list of securities with your registration fee today 
or use the coupon for a detailed description of the service. 


LEASE explain (without obligation 
Pic me) how your personal super- 
visory service will aid me in re- 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


21 West Street New York, N-Y. 


I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Objective Income Capital 
enhancement (or) Both 


Propeller Expansion 
for Curtiss-Wright 


Sige trying to catch up with 
present and prospective demand, 
the Curtiss Propeller Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation recently 
announced its second plant expansion 
within a month. The additional space 
raises the total plant area at Clifton 
(N. J.) to some 200,000 square feet 
—thus making it one of the largest 
aircraft propeller manufacturing units 
in the world. 


The FRB Index 


Continued from page 8 


three years and ten years ago, es- 
pecially with respect to the bank 
credit situation and the extent of ma!- 
adjustments inherent in outstanding 
speculative commitments. — Further- 
more, in the current period, the rise 
in the FRB index to levels substanti- 
ally above 100 has been of brief dura- 
tion. The FRB index maintained 
levels well above 100 for five years 
prior to 1930. The peak of the ad- 
justed index, 125, was reached in 
June, 1929, but the average for the 
entire year was 119. In 1936-1937, 
both indexes crossed 100 in April, 
1936, and the unadjusted index con- 
tinued its advance through March of 
the following year, showing no signifi- 
cant decline until June, 1937. The 
average level of the index for 1937 
was 110 despite the very sharp de- 
cline in the last quarter. The average 
for 1938 was 86; for the first eight 
months of 1939, 98. (Over periods 
of more than a few months, differ- 
ences between the adjusted and unad- 
justed index figures “wash out.”) It 
was not until September that the 
rapid advance toward the best levels 
of 1936-1937 and of 1929 hegan. The 
average for the full year 1939 was 
about 105, or 5 points less than 1937. 
The brief duration of the advance to 
levels above 110 suggests that what- 
ever maladjustments may have been 
created could be corrected within a 
short period, probably not more than 
two or three months. 


Reliable Portent? 


While these considerations are im- 


portant to the attainment of a proper 
perspective in the interpretation of the 
current index figures, there is a ques- 
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News 


FOR INVESTORS 


* Your Income Tax * 


The 1940 revised edition of “YOUR 
INCOME TAX,” by J. K. Lasser, C.P.A., 
is now ready. It covers every Federal in- 
come tax requirement and every important 
change in income tax law and rulings of 
the past year. Helps to insure accuracy of 
your return and to keep your tax down. 
Shows quickly every deduction to which 
you are entitled. 128 pages, including in- 
dex. Size 8'%4x11 inches, paper cover, $1.00. 


* Factograph 
Supplement 


To bring the October 15 Factograph 
Manual up to date a special supplement 
will be printed Feb. 1, 1940. It will con- 
tain 168 Stock Factographs reprinted from 
Financial World from Oct. 18, 1939, to 
Jan. 31, 1940, inclusive. Fully indexed, 
paper cover, 50 cents. This new _Facto- 
graph Supplement will be sent FREE with 
all $3.85 orders for the complete Facto- 
graph Manual—latest edition, Oct. 15, 
1939. This manual contains 1,100 regular 
Factographs reprinted from Financial 
World from April 13, 1938 to October 11, 
1939, also 500 condensed Factographs 
which did not appear in Financial World, 
or 1600 Factographs in all. Adding the 
168 Factographs in the Supplement now 
brings you 1768 Factographs for $3.85. 


The Feb. 1 Factoagraphs Supplement will also be 
sent FREE to all present Factograph subscribers 
and all new subscribers sending $7.50 in advance 
for four consecutive Factograph Manuals, issued 
every 4 to 5 months. 


1939-1940 Books x 
To Aid the Investor 


“THE EBB AND FLOW OF INVESTMENT 
VALUES” (1939) by Edward S. Mead & Julius 
Grodinsky. An authoritative study of changing 
investment values. Emphasizes the necessity 
that a sound investment be in a prosperous in- 
$5.00 


“COMMON STOCKS & UNCOMMON SENSE” 
(1939) by Clark Belden. A business man gives 
you the benefit of his own wide investment ex- 
perience covering many years. 322 pages....$3.00 


“LETTERS OF AN INVESTMENT COUNSEL 
TO MR. & MRS. JOHN SMITH.” This 1940 
book by H. G. Carpenter stresses the advantages 
of constant supervision of your investment port- 
folio. $2.50 


“TURNING POINTS IN BUSINESS CYCLES.” 
Here the author, Leonard P. Ayres, V. P. of the 
Cleveland Trust Co., makes a survey of business 
cycles which can hardly fail to aid today’s 
pursied investor. 214 PAGES. $2.75 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us. 


Financial World Book Shop 
2| West Street New York, N. Y. 


tion of more fundamental importance | 
which should not be overlooked. Does | 


an advance in the FRB index to a 
level around 125 necessarily indicate 
a volume of industrial production so 
large in relation to the normal needs 


of the country as to constitute in it- | 


self a reliable portent of a serious re- 
versal? The experience of 1936-1938 
is certainly not a conclusive answer to 
this query. 
tion can be obtained by an investiga- 
tion of the nature of the base period 
and weights used in the index. 


* 


Part II of this article, which will 
appear in an early issue, will discuss 
the influence of the base and weights 
upon the action of the index figures 
im recent years, pointing out the fac- 
tors—notably the steel component— 
which dominate the series. 


“Grid” Not for U.S. 


Concluded from page 19 


much greater, and transmission of 
current over great distances is ac- 
companied by a large loss of power. 
Besides, the utilities in this country 
already have well integrated net- 
works in their own respective areas, 
and interconnection also exists to a 
marked degree with other systems. 
In fact, some units have deliberately 
severed physical interconnection with 
other systems as a means of preserv- 
ing their intrastate character, thus es- 
caping the penalties of the Holding 
Company Act. In addition to the 
objections private utilities, 
labor would be likely to protest the 
adoption of the grid principle, on the 
ground that the enforced idleness of 
inefficient plants would hurt employ- 
ment. l‘urthermore, the public serv- 
ice commissions in the various states 


‘would be likely to object if their 


jurisdiction over intrastate utilities 
were encroached upon by the grid. 

For the wider problem of economic 
planning and social control, without 
destroying the capitalistic system, the 
grid principle is an interesting com- 
promise between public and private 
ownership. In theory it seems de- 
sirable, but from a practical stand- 
point its sponsorship is immediately 
suspected as another Greek horse 
packed with possibly fatal political 
consequences to the Troy of private 
utility investment. 


More light on the ques- | 


FINANCIAL 


in All Its Branches 
The broadening public 


interest in securities and 
commodities offers a real 
Opportunity to brokerage 
and over-the-counter firms 
and investment dealers to 
| widen their clientele through 
| the use of advertising and 
_ sales promotion plans. 
Inquiries invited. 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 


| ALBERT FRANK- 
_ GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
| Established 1872 


131 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


i 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago 

| San Francisco 


THE PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 
Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient 
or a six-months arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS, 136 Liberty St.,N.Y.C. 
BArclay 7-7265 


Dividends 


CORPORATION 


At_a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Columbia Pictures Corporation, held 
4 P.M., January 9, 1940, the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 68%c per share and the 
balance unpaid amounting to 34%c per 
share of the dividend due for the preced- 
ing quarter, were declared on the $2.75 
Convertible Preferred Stock of this cor- 
poration, payable on February 15, 1940, 
to stockholders of record February 1, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 


A. SCHNEIDER, Treasurer. 
New York, January 11, 1940. 


CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY | Inc. 
The first quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents (50¢) per share 
G on the common stock of this 
Company has been declared pay- 

able February 15, 1940, to stock- 

. holders of record at the close of 
business January 25, 1940. Books wil! not 
close. J. B. JEFFRESS. JR., Treasurer. 


Your dividend notice in 


_ GFINANCIAL WORLD 


calls the favorable attention of 
bona-fide investors to your securities 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 73. No. 4 


The Problem 
Confronting Investors 
Today 


RACTICALLY all authorities are agreed on this point: credit 

or monetary inflation is ahead of us. The time element is the 
unknown quantity. Yet in the face of this outlook, millions of 
investors are still deluding themselves with the idea liquidity is 
desirable. 


While inflation may be slow in developing, it is imperative to 
study and prepare for it now. The basis already exists for a 
greater credit inflation than in 1929. It will pay you to read THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s future discussions of the various angles 
of this important subject as conditions warrant. 


The present situation demands that every investor keep in closer 
touch than ever before with financial and business developments. 
Thousands of successful investors find that the unbiased 


‘FINANCIAL WORLD affords the best solution of their problem 


of keeping financially posted and of investing wisely when invest- 
ment portfolios require so much study and attention. 


JOIN THIS SUCCESSFUL GROUP 


INANCIAL WORLD subscribers are largely successful busi- 
ness and banking executives. These men are successful be- 
cause they are adept at picking the right men to do every job. In 
hiring THE FINANCIAL WORLD staff at $10 per year to do 
what a high-priced assistant could not do as well they are merely 
following out their ideas of efficiency. 


You cannot afford to go it alone, depending solely upon your daily 
newspapers to keep posted on the many items that may affect your 
financial future. Remember, THE FINANCIAL WORLD gives 
you the essential facts boiled down. This enables you to keep 
financially informed quickly, easily and effectively. 


How trivial is the cost of a yearly subscription compared to the 
countless aids THE FINANCIAL WORLD can bring you in 
readily usable form! Don’t be guilty of penny-wise economy. 


MAIL THIS COUPON--SPEED YOUR INVESTMENT PROGRESS 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. J.31 


For the enclosed $10 please enter my order for: 


(a) An immediate survey of my 20 listed securities (write on separate sheet) 
(b) The next 52 weekly issues of THE FINANCIAL WORLD (1872 pages of vital 
investment facts and analyses) 


(c) The next 12 issues of the popular monthly stock ratings and data book — 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” (Covers 1600 
Listed Stocks) 


(d) The privilege of obtaining confidential advice by letter on one security at a time, 
as per your rules . 


(e) “A Complete Low Priced Stock Guide’ and previous installments of “A Medium 
Priced Stock Guide” 
FOR SPECIAL OFFERS WITH SUBSCRIPTION— 


CJ Add $1.95 to $10 subscription price for big new book of “Factographs”— 
total $11.95 


CJ Send $7.25 for a 6 months’ subscription and new book of ‘‘Factographs” 


[] Add 50 cents extra for latest $2.00 Bond Guide showing ratings and vital 
data on 4800 bonds 


Looks 


48 Mittion Horses. By Hum- 
phrey B. Neill. Published by J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 241 pp. $2.50. Here 
is a well-written story that introduces 
the reader to the many discoveries 
and inventions that have been per- 
fected in electrical research during 
recent years: Machines that “sew” 
steel plates with invisible stitches: 
man-made lightning more powerful 
than thunderbolts—yet performing 
the most delicate operations with fly- 
power precision ; new electrical meth- 
ods that are revolutionizing the home, 
farm, hospitals and theatres, trans- 
portation and factories. Technologi- 
cal advancement has been so rapid 
that the capacity to produce by ma- 
chine is waiting for man-power con- 
sumption to catch up; hence a 
thoughtful chapter on the coordina- 
tion of industry to balance the cycli- 
cal supply-demand factors. Coopera- 
tive support by General Electric—a 
leader in the industry—facilitated the 
preparation of the book. Numerous 
photographs enable one better to vis- 
ualize the subjects and the methods. 


x k 


THE LETTERS OF AN INVESTMENT 
CouNsEL TO Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN 
SmitH. By H.G. Carpenter. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 210 
pp. $2.50. This is a sequel to “A 
Successful Investor’s Letters to His 
Son” which for several years has 
been among the best sellers in finan- 
cial books—and justly so because of 
the fundamental soundness of the 
principles and ideas expounded. The 
author has followed the same general 
theories in his latest book, whose four 
major parts deal with the following 
topics: (1) Important investment 
principles ; (2) The selection of com- 
petent investment advisers; (3) Ma- 
jor investment misconceptions; and 
(4) The treatment of seven classes 
of investment accounts by investment 
counsel. Fundamental is the differ- 
entiation of investments into three 
classes: (A) High grade short term 
bonds or other cash equivalents; (B) 
High grade long term bonds and very 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Reeord 
All-Penn. Oil & G. Co......... 5e .. Jan. 15 Jan. 10 
Am. Fidelity Co. (n.p.)......50e .. Jan. 15 Jan. 13 
Am. Sugar Refining pf...... $1.75 Q Apr. 2 Mar. 5 
Am. Thermos Bottle A........ 25c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 19 

$1.75 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Asso. Dry Goods Ist pf....... $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Mar. 9 Feb. 20 
$1 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Blue Ridge Corp. pf.......... 75c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Beurjois, Inc., $2. 7B ee 68%c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
20ec Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Brager-Eisenberg ........... $2.50 .. Jan. 22 Jan. 20 
Brentano’s Book Stores........ 40c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Brewer (C.) & Co., Jan. 25 Jan. 20 
B’way Dept. Stores pf....... $1. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 18 
Buckeye Steel we 6% pf.$1. $0 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
12%c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
$1.50 .. Jan. 26 Jan. 15 

$1.25 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 11 
Bullock ‘Fund, 10c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Comedian Gi 12%c Q Feb. 15 Feb. 
Cherry - 20c .. Jan. 31 Jan. 25 

$1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 25 
City of 60c S Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

of Chattanooga pf......... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Colgate Palmolive Peet...... 12%c Q Feb. 15 Jan. 24 

$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar 
Columbia Pictures pf.. Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Community Pub, Sve.. ‘can -. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
COR .. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Crown Cork & Seal, Ltd Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
-. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

Q Mar. 15 Mar. 

Dallas” Lt. 7% pf Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Dennison Mfg. pf..........0.. $2 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Smith Co...... -.$2 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
er Coe & Gregg pf.. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Gemmer Mfg. ‘‘B’’..... -. Feb. 1 Jan. 26 
General Foods ....... ‘ Q Feb. 15 Jan. 26 
Gold & Stock Tel........... $1. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 30 
Guilford-Chester Water ...... 1 S Jan. 15 Jan. 15 
Gurd & Co. er ee $1.75 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
eee 25¢ Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
hancock Oil (Calif) A. & B..50c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Hanna (M. A.) Co. pf....... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Hartford Elec. Lt............ 68%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Hawaiian Agricultural ........ -. Jan, 20 Jan. 10 
Hawalian Elec. Co..........0. 1 -. Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
Q Feb. 29 Feb. 17 
60c S Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Horn (A. C.) Co. 7% -- Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Houston Lt. & Pwr. 7% p Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

ans Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Humberstone Shoe, Ltd... “ Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Hussman- Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
Idaho Power 7% pf.......... Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

Do 6% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
lec .. Beb. 1 Jan. 25 

Q Feb. 1 Jan. 25 
King bil 10c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 13 
Kobacker Stores 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
Kokomo Water —— 6% pf.$1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
1B. 40c Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 

Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
— qarocery & Baking..... 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 2 

DO 6% $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 

Do 7 $1.75 Q May 1 Apr. 19 
$1.62% Q Feb. 15 Jan. 30 

iskekdeebaeanecedcen Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Products 6% pte. 

50ec .. Mar. 1 Feb 
Mangin & Co. (I.) pf....... $1.50 Q Feb. 15 Feb. 5 

$1.50 Q May 15 May 4 
40c .. Jan. 25 Jan. 19 
Mercantile Stores pf......... $1.75 Q Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Monmouth Cons. Water $7 pf. a 75 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Monumental Life Ins......... 50 .. Jan. 8 Jan. 4 
Q Feb. 29 Feb. 17 
National Credit Co. 5% pf...$1.25 Q Feb. 15 Feb 
Nation Wide Securities ........ 9c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Newberry (J. J.) pf......... $1.25 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
New Process ba ee $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
l5e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
North Am. Oil Cons........... 25e Q Feb. 5 Jan. 25 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Reeord 
25c .. Jan. 30 Jan. 15 

$1.25 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
30c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 

+ Ohio Casualty Ins............. 50c S Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Onomea Sugar Co............. = -. Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
| -. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Pac & Lt. 7% of..... $1. i Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

Do "6 eiGetibeteavavas $1. Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

Mar. 20 Mar. 5 
.- Mar.29 Mar. 1 
2 Q Mar.15 Feb. 15 
5 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
M Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
M Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
5 Q Mar. 15 b. 15 
M b. 1 Jan. 20 
M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
M Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
> Q@ Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
-.» Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
-» Feb. 15 Jan. 25 

ty) 50e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 
Rich’s, Inc., 642% pf...... $1.62 Q Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
Riverside Cement pf......... $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Rustless Iron & Steel pf..... 62%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Saguenay Power pf......... $1.37% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Schwitzer Cummins .......... 25c .. Jan. 29 Jan. 19 
Secord (L.) Candy Shops...... 20c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
30c Q Feb. 10 Jan. 31 
Smith Agri. 25c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 

Q Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
— Greyhound L....374%e .. Jan. 31 Jan. 20 

Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
South ye G. & E. 4.8% 

-20 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Sh $1.25 .. Feb. 19 Feb. 
Stand. 40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 

40c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Stand. 10c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 5 
25c .. Feb. 15 Jan. 31 
Se .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 

37%e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Stix, Seer .. Jan. 26 Jan. 16 
- Q Feb. 1 Jan. 23 

62%c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Telautograph erry ce .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Texas Pr. & Lt. 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 16 

ere een $1.50 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
Saree 25e .. Feb. 15 Feb. 

ae $1.50 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 24 
Tung-Sol Lamp Wks. 80@c pf..20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 19 
United Drill & Tool A...... $1.50 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Uni. N. J. R. R. & Canal..$2.50 Q Apr. 10 Mar. 20 

Walker G. & we (Hiram)..... $1 Q Mar.15 Feb. 27 

Q Mar. 15 Feb. 27 

Woolworth Co. (F. 60c Q Mar. 1 Feb. 9 
Accumulated 

Am: CO: $3... Feb. 10 Jan. 24 

Am. Zine Lead & S. pf...... $1.25 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 19 

Assoc. Dry Goods 2d pf....... $8 .. Jan. 27 Jan. 2 

$1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 9 

Assoc es & Tel. 7% of....2 Feb. 15 Feb. 1 

Columbia Pictures 34%c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Mich. Gas & Elec. 7% pr. 1n.$1.75 .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

Simpsons, Ltd., 642% pf...$2. Feb. 1 Jan. 23 

Extra 
Canadian Oi) Cos........... 12%c .. Feb. 15 Feb. 1 
Hancock Oil (California) 

Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
20c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Wise. Nat. Life ins.......... 20e .. Feb. 1 Jan. 22 
50c .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
50c .. Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Se .. Feb. 10 Jan. 31 

Special 
Standard Dredging ............ 10c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 20 
Resumed 
Kobacker Stores Inc...........50e .. Jan. 25 Jan. 18 
Pressed Metal of Am........ 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
25ec .. Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Wilcox Oil & Gas (H. F.)....10e .. Feb. 15 Jan. 25 


high grade preferred stocks; and 
(C) “Earnings dependent securities,” 
which group includes common stocks, 
and bonds and preferred stocks not 
of highest grade. Chief emphasis is 
placed upon conservatism in invest- 
ments and preservation of capital, 
but other phases, such as investing 
for high income or for appreciation 
only, receive the amount of attention 
that is due them. 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Nylon’s Threat 
to Japan 

CCORDING to Miriam S. Far- 

ley, in the Far Eastern Survey, 
if du Pont’s nylon repeats the history 
of rayon, the prospect is for a “gradu- 
al but inexorable invasion of Japanese 
silk’s last remaining stronghold on 
hosiery trade.” Although a_ small 
quality market for silk will doubtless 
remain, author Farley feels that, in 
five or ten years from now, Japan 
may have to find a substitute liveli- 
hood for those millions of her people 
who “now depend on the American 
silk stocking to fill their rice bowl.” 


ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


GFINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
19-Page booklet for anyone who wishes to 
learn to write by touch. Also for Secre- 
taries who wish to increase their speed 
and accuracy. Please write on letterhead. 

AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 99 style- leading models at new low 
prices, with features and _ specifications 
unobtainable from any other boat builder. 


FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD'S 

MOST POWERFUL RADIO . 
Used in 154 countries for its amazing 
distance and tone. Five noise reducing 
systems to provide quietest reception 
under all receiving conditions. 


EYE-SAVING LAMPS 
A new catalogue describing lamps for 
every reading, writing and working need 
in home, office and industry. 

NEW KIND OF PIPE 
Scientific, with the feather-light duralumin 
radiator that pre-cools smoke and con- 
denses tar and oils. Comes in four sizes. 


FOR THE SPORTS LOVER 
32-page booklet, beautifully illustrated, 
printed in two colors, describing quality 
gifts to suit all tastes. 

64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
Describing in detail and illustrating orig- 
inal signed etchings and lithographs of 62 
leading American artists, priced at only 
$5 each. Also included are 125 illustra- 
tions and exciting biographical data. 

LIVE IN THE SUN 
Literature and travel information about 


an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) Tour. 
Includes hotels, guest ranches and lodges. 


YOUR HOUSEHOLD 

TREASURE CHEST 
A folder in which you may keep a room- 
by-room record of every item in your 
home. Provides a record of your house- 
hold possessions. 

HELP SOMEONE SUCCEED 
32-page booklet which tells all about life 
insurance field work as a profession. 

YEAR-END BOND REVIEW 


This folder is offered by one of the largest 
bond houses in the country. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE; 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A story of the Double Duty Dollar plan 
which wil! provide a retirement income 
to your wife and you, or either survivor, 
if you live to retirement age. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY LIFE PLAN 


A clearcut explanation of the most mod- 
ern type of insurance planning by one 
of the oldest and soundest institutions. 


27 WAYS TO PLAN A BASEMENT— 


A valuable 3l-page booklet available to 
architects, builders and home owners. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost-warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. 
SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 
OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 
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American Encaustic Tiling Company, Inc. 


Earnings and Price Range (AEN) 
Data revised to January 17, 1940 25 


Incorporated: 1936, New York, to take over GINCE RANTS 


through reorganization proceedings the assets 10 

of a company incorporated in 1878. Office: 5 

101 Park Avenue, New York City. Annual 0 

meeting: Last Wednesday in March. Number 

of stockholders (January 13, 1940): about 
3,500. 


Capitalization: Funded debt (Re- 
construction Finance Corp.).... $218,500 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


$4 
1932 ‘35 "36 ‘38 1939 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 333,879 shs - 


Business: One of the largest tile manufacturing enterprises 
in the world, manufacturing wall and floor tile in practically 
all colors and geometrical designs. Distribution is worldwide. 
Products are used in practically all types of buildings, espe- 
cially in commercial constructions. 

Management: Considered capable in this specialized industry 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $169,024; cash, $52,087. Working capital ratio: 4.3-to-1. 
Book value of a ge stock, $1.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: No dividends have been paid by present 
company. Predecessor paid common dividends 1911-1931. 

Outlook: Sales volume depends chiefly on rate of activity in 
the building industry, especially in the commercial building 
field. Competition is extremely keen, often resulting in price 
wars with their detrimental effects upon earnings. 

Comment: Capital stock’s status will remain uncertain and 
speculative unti] sustained earning power can be definitely 
established. 


“EARNINGS panese AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


> ended: Mar. June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
1932 D$0.61 D$0.79 D$1.22 D$3. 59 5-3 
D 0.64 D 0.57 D 0.46 D 0.87 4 ; —1 

D 0.54 D 0.44 D 0.85 0.20 D 1.6 oo - 1% 

D 0.36 0.00 3%— % 

rer §D 0.39 3% 
D 0.16 D 0.06 D 0.03 D 0.04 D 0.23 13%— 2 

D 0.07 D 0.03 0.02 0.02 D 0.06 6%— 2% 

6.01 0.66 0.04 2% 


*No atiameent has been made for 1-to-19 reverse split-up of common made in 
February, 1936. Not available. 110 months to October 31, 1935. §Period from 
April 28 to December 31, 1936. 


Arnold Constable Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (ACT) 
Data revised to January 17, 1940 920 
PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, to consolidate 15 
Arnold Constable & Co., Inc... and M. LI. 10 
Stewart & Co., Inc. Office: 453 Fifth Ave., 5 
New York City. Annual meeting: First i?) 


Fiscal year ends Jan. 31 


Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders $2 
(April 2, 1938): about 2,000, SS $ 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None tan Guanes 0 
Capital stock ($5 par)..........337,109 shs 


1932 ‘33 °34 "35 °36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


Business: Operates a large specialty department store in 
New York City, and a branch in New Rochelle, N. Y., distribut- 
ing a general line of merchandise at retail. Store building, 
held under leasehold, is at Fifth Avenue and 40th Street. 

Management: Has had long experience in this field. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital January 31, 
1938, $2.8 million; cash, $890,049; marketable securities, $1.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, ¥12.29 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend was paid in 1935. 
lar payments now being made. 

Outlook: As a merchandiser of medium and higher priced 
clothing, the company is importantly affected by changes in 
the level of purchasing power of the white collar classes. A 
well maintained trade position and aggressive merchandising 
policies should result in satisfactory future earnings. 

Comment: More satisfactory operations have brought about 
some improvement in the status of the shares. 


Irregu- 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
-——— Calendar Year 


Six mos. Six mos. Fiscal Divi- 

ended: July % ended: Jan. 31 Year's Total dends Price Range 
D$0.47 D$0.24 D$0.71 None —1 
D 0.07 0.53 0.46 None 7 —1% 
D 0.08 0.57 0.54 N 8%— 3 
D 0.24 0.90 0.66 $0.1244 95%— 4 
0.08 1.07 1.15 0 18%— 7% 
D 0.12 0.87 0.75 1.00 164%— 4% 
D 0.27 1.12 0.85 0.75 13 —5% 
D 0.14 0.75 13 —7% 
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Certain-teed Products Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (CT) 


Data revised to January 17, 1940 4 
Incorporated: 1917, Maryland, as reorganiza- 
tion of General Roofing Manufacturing Com- 10 | 
pany, formed in Illinois in 1904. Office: 5 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April 


at Baltimore, Maryland. Number of stock- 


holders (March 26, 1938): preferred, about 
2,000; common, 4,704. OEFICIT PER SHARE | $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $9,119,500 1932 '33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 1939" 
Prior preference stock 6° cum. 

Common stock ($1 par).......... 625,340 shs 


*Callable at $110 a share. 

Business: Makes asphalt roofings and shingles, asphalt felts, 
gypsum plaster, plaster boards and blocks, fibre wall board 
and similar products used in the building and construction 
industry. 

Management: Extensive interest held by Celotex Corp. 

Financial reece Good. Net working capital June 30, 1939, 
$3.8 million; cash $549,418. Working capital ratio: 4.1-to-1. 
Book value of common, $4.42 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made on common 1918, 1920-21 
and 1925-28; none since. Preferred arrears January 1, 1940, 
$16.50 per share. 

Outlook: More than two-thirds of sales have been for re- 
placement purposes in recent years due to low level of building 
activity; keen competition and large overhead have also re- 
stricted profits. Celotex affiliation should prove helpful. 

Comment: Company’s earnings and dividend record is in- 
dicative of the substantial risk factor carried by both equities. 


“EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
D$1.63 D$1.15 1D$1.25 D$1.31 D$5.34 3%— 5 
i933 D 1.94 D 0.55 D 0.28 D 1,19 D 3.96 1 

, See D 1.44 D 0.41 D 0.50 D 1.038 D 3.38 7%— 3% 
D 0.92 0.20 D 0.05 0.30 D 0.47 15%%— 356 
LL Fae D 0.62 D 0.06 0.04 D 0.98 D 1.62 19%-— 8% 
D 0.16 0.09 0.04 D 0.51 D 0.54 34% 
D 0.48 D 0.01 0.14 D 0.08 D 0.45 12%-—— 4% 
193 D 0.41 0.07 0.38 13 — 5% 


Based on 382,300 shares, 
thereafter. 


1932-19385; 611,500 shares in 1936 and 625,340 shares 


Eastern Rolling Mill Company 


“ Earnings and Price Range (ER) 
Data revised to January 17, 1940 4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1919, Maryland. Office: Bal- 10 
timore Street and Rolling Mill Avenue, 5 
Baltimore. Maryland. Annual meeting: Last re) $1 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders 0 
(December 31, 1937): 2,238. $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt $2 
Capital stock ($5 par)........... 210,000 shs 1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 
Business:. A small non-integrated producer of sheet steel, 


with an annual capacity of 80,000 tons. Bulk of output for- 
merly went to the automobile industry; about half of produc- 
tion now consists of galvanized and stainless sheets processed 
from original product and sold to farmers and manufacturers 
of refrigerators, stoves, metal furniture, etc. 

Management: Progressive and experienced. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital De- 
cember 31, 1938, $268,297; cash, $132,017; marketable securities, 
$51,975. Working capital ratio: 1.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $6.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Generous payments made 1924 through 
1930; none since. 

Outlook: Installation by competitors of low-cost, large- 
volume production facilities has seriously impaired the com- 
petitive status of this unit. Entrance into fields of galvanized 
and stainless sheets appears unlikely to offset this disadvan- 
tage completely. Non-integrated status and lack of diversifica- 
tion are additional adverse factors. 

Comment: Stock involves even larger risks than the aver- 
age steel equity. 

EARNINGS pasone AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 3 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price 
D$0:80. D$0.63 D$0.34 D$0.55 2.32 6%— 

ee D 0.31 D 0.30 D 0.32 D 0.39 D 1.32 10 — i% 
| Pee See D 0.02 D 0.10 D 0.89 D 0.64 D 1.65 12%— 4% 
a 0.02 D 0.53 D 0.33 0.20 D 0.64 8 — 3% 
0.04 D 0.06 0.06 0.30 0.34 12%— 5% 
ee 0.30 0.39 0.09 D 0.20 0.58 7 —2% 
ee D 0.41 D 0.51 D 0.36 D 0.51 D 1.79 84— 3% 
D 0.13 D 0.18 D 0.20 nae 85a— 3% 


| = 
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The Gabriel Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GRR) 
Data revised to January 17, 1940 8 RANGE 
Incorporated: 1925, Ohio, as Gabriel Snubber : 
Manufacturing Company. Present title adopt- 
ed in 1950. Office: 1407 East 40th Street, 2 LH oO 
Cleveland, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second t) 
Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1938): 1,708. SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None 0 
Class A common stock (no par). 262,422 shs 1932 ‘35 ‘37 ‘38 190°" 
Business: Once a dominant unit in the production of 
“snubber” type shock absorbers, company now concentrates 


chiefly on the production of shock absorbers employing the 
hydraulic principle of operation. 

Management: Has been making more aggressive bids for 
new business and is showing some progress. 

Financial Position: Net working capital December 31, 1938, 
$101,617; cash, $2,725; marketable securities, %50,738. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value, $2.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments since 1927. 

Outlook: The small profits reported in 1939 were the first 
since 1928. Further progress will depend largely upon devel- 
opment of markets for the tubular hydraulic shock absorber. 
The company’s limited financial resources are a handicap, but 
marketing arrangement with Borg-Warner should help. 

Comment: The long series of deficits characterizes the stock 
as a marginal speculation. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
one D 0.66 5%— 1 
D$0.04 D$0.09 D$0.09 D$0.08 D 0.30 T3%— 3% 
0.04 D 0.01 D 0.08 D 0.02 D 0.07 Th— 1% 
D 0.06 D 0.01 D 0.03 D 0.11 D 0.21 3%— 1% 
D 0.05 0.05 0.05 3%— 1% 
Not published. 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. Company 


Eomings and Price Range (MBC) 


Data revised to January 17, 1940 


Incorporated: 1927, Ohio, as successor to a 45 
business of the same name incorporated in 30 

1921 and established in 1870. Office: Ash- 15 eo 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday 


land, 

in January. Number of stockholders (Janu- 0 Fiscal year ends Oct. 31 $6 
ary 3, 1940): 1,663. EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... None 

Capital stock (no par).......... 200,000 shs 


Business: An important manufacturer of pumps, water sys- 
tems for domestic and industrial use, automobile washers, hand 
power spraying units, hay tools and door hangers. Products are 
sold throughout the world with bulk going to agricultural areas. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Net working capital October 
31, 1939, $3 million; cash $1.6 million; marketable securities, 
$204,375. Working capital ratio: 10.7-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $20.03 per share. 

Dividend Record. Good. Payments at varying amounts made 
in each year from 1928 to date. 

Outlook: While industrial lines are a factor, operations are 
chiefly responsive to trends of rural purchasing power. These 
are determined by prevailing prices for agricultural products 
together with the existing rate of Federal benefit payments. 
Continued progress of rural electrification programs enhances 
longer range sales prospects. 

Comment: Although relatively inactive, shares rank with 
the more strongly situated units in the farm equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE — OF — STOCK: 
ear’s vi- 
=. ended: Jan.31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Total dends +Price Range 
Le $0.36 $0.06 $0.13 D$0.01 $0.54 $1.45 19 — 7% 
1933 .04 0.08 0.74 DO0.03 0.84 0.50 20%— 8 
0.34 0.78 1.07 0.39 2.58 1.30 33 —14 
0.72 0.69 1.24 0.61 3.26 1.80 47 30 
1936... 1.05 0.92 1.83 1.14 4.94 2.73 624%—43 
| eee 1.52 1.61 1.81 0.38 5.32 4.75 71 —44 
oo 1.41 0.97 1.25 0.48 4.11 3.25 54 —37% 
BUN 45.5445 0.88 0.98 1.61 0.53 4.00 3.50 52 —43% 
*Fiseal year ended October 31. Calendar year. 
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National Acme Company 


jfornings and Price Range (NCM) 


Data revised to January 17, 1940 20 
Incorporated: 1916, Ohio, as successor to a i‘ oe 
company organized in 1901. Office: 170 East 10 : a 


Ohio. 


13lst Street, Cleveland, Annual meet- 5 


ing: Fourth Thursday in March. Number of 0 

stockholders -(December 31, 1938): approxi- 4 

mately 5,000, EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $962,000 

Capital stock ($1 par).......... 500,000 shs dd $2 
1932 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 ‘38 1939 


Business: Manufactures single and multiple spindle auto- 
matic screw machines, and chucking machines. Also does gen- 
eral contract manufacturing, and makes screw machine products 
and threading tools. Foreign sales normally account for a 
minor part of total. Products are well diversified, but the 
motor industry is most important consumer. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $3.8 million; cash $446,000. Working capital ratio: 8.9- to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $8.71 per share. 

Dividend Rate: Payments erratic since 
1917; nothing 1921-1928 and 1932-1935. 

Outlook: The degree of activity in the automotive and metal 
working industries normally determines the volume of this 
company’s business. The important swings in earnings have 
been closely related to the cyclical changes in general business. 

Comment: Stock has the speculative characteristics of the 
capital goods industry, but has been working gradually toward 
a stronger statistical position. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE 


initial dividend in 


RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’ 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.28 $0.34 $0.32 $0.52 71.38 $0.75 19%4—122 
tee 0.58 0.81 1.00 0.83 72.85 1.00 23 — 
0.38 D0.14 DO0.09 0.22 0.37 0.25 14%— 844 
ae 0.11 0.11 0.16 aa ‘ 0.50 18%— 775 
Not repovted. yAfter surtax. 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

« Earnings and Price Range (PFB) 


Data revised to January 17, 1940 
Incorporated: 1926, Michigan 


: 192 ichigan, to acquire the H HI 
business of C. Pfeiffer Brewing Co., estab- 10 
lished in 1889. Office: 3700 Beaufait Ave., 5 
Detroit, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 0 — 
Thursday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1938): 4,095. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... None $1 
Capital stock (no par)........... 429,453 shs t 0 

1932 ‘33 °34 ‘35 '36 ‘37 ‘38 1939 


TANNED PEN 9? 


Business: The second largest brewer in Michigan. Products 
are sold under the trade-names “Pfeiffer’s Famous” and Pfeif- 
fer’s Wurzburger.” About 50% of output is distributed in the 
Detroit district and the balance throughout Michigan and ad- 
joining states. Bottled beer accounts for 75% of total output. 

Management: Long experienced in the brewing field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital December 31, 
1938, $411,641; cash, $417,316. Working capital ratio: 2-to-1. 
Book value of stock, $5.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payments made in 1935, and dis- 
bursements maintained since; indicated annual rate, 50 cents. 

Outlook: While an improved trade position suggests an ex- 
tension of the favorable trend recently shown, changes in 
general employment conditions in the highly industrialized 
territory served will continue to be the most important deter- 
minant of earnings. 

Comment: Despite the better-than-average operating per- 
formance of the company, the basic nature of the industry war- 
rants a speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Ras ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1935 Senne $0.45 $0.71 $0.88 $0.35 2.39 $1.05 19%—11 
0.20 0.34 0.36 0.11 1.01 1.30 1923—10'2 
0.06 0.21 0.27. 0.25 0.79 0.90 13%— 3 
0.17 0.34 0.51 0.30 1.32 0.50 1% 
0.19 0.43 0.49 a 0.50 5 
*Did not report interim earnings for these periods. Period from May 15 to 
Dec. 31, 1934. fNot evailabdle. 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


Miscellaneous: 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 
*Gas & Fuel Oil Stoeks (bbls.) 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
"Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 
*7+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 
F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted. 
the beginning of the following week. 


sJournal of Commerce. 
Commodity Prices: 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton). 
Serap Steel, Pitts. (per Son. 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b s. 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.) 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 


Corn (per bushel) 


Samar, aw (per 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 

Total Commercial Loans....... 
Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 
Other Loans for Securities...... 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 
Reserve System : 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 
Total Money in Circulation.... 


Jan. 13 Jan. 6 
1940 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Eastern District 


111,330 87,510 Baltimore & Ohio.............. 
2,593 2,473 Chesapeake & QOhio............ 
84.8 Delaware & Hudson............ 


86.1 
667,713 592,392 


81.8 82.4 
3,592 3,584 
84,326 82,002 


135,033 137,430 


Delaware, Lackaw’na & West'rn 
Norfolk & Western............ 
New York, N. Haven & Hartford 
Work 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Jan. 6 


45,636 
28,333 
11,635 
16,022 


Week 
Jan, 7 


30,362 
4,765 
23,432 


Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 


conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 


1,743 1,646 Western Maryland ............ 
147.3 145.5 Southern District 
86.4 97.2 Atlantic Coast Line ........... 
tWard’s Reports. Louisville & Nashville......... 
7000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air Line............. 
Southern Ry. System........... 
Jan. 16 Jan. 9 Northwest District 
$34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 
18.25 18.25 Chieago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
0.05% 0.05% Chicago & Northwestern....... 
0.0614 0.0614 n cess ee 
0.14% 0.15 Central West District 
0.0870 0.0870 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 
0.96 0.96 Chicago, Burlington & Quiney.. 
1.19% 1.21% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
0.74% 0.73% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 
0.0290 0.0280 Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Southern Pacific System........ 
646 $8,674 Southwestern District 
4,363 4,353 Kansas City Southern.......... 
669 700 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 
11,177 11,115 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 
3,308 3,298 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 
5,274 5,276 
519 538 
2,504 2,564 2,592 
7,463 7,581 6,716 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly 


4 
Indicators 
U. 8. Govt. Debt...... *$42,081  *$39,538 
tShipbuilding Contracts: 
Number of Vessels. 238 149 
Total tonnage ...... ai 167, 390 583,830 


Advertising Lineage: 
Monthly Magazines.. 
Women’s Magazines... 325, +7 
Canadian Magazines.. 85,055 83,308 


1938 

tNew Financing......... 0 *$59.5 
tUnemployed, U. S..... *8.5 #*9.51 


Short Sales (shares)... 381, 89 500,961 
Magazine Advertising: 
Nat’l Weeklies (lines) 759,803 655,494 


Trade Papers (pages) 7,663 7.102 
Radio Broadcast Sales: 

N.B.( $4.28 $3.89 

C.B. Ss. 3.53 2.53 

Mutual *0.32 0.34 


§Variety Chain Store Sales *226.83 *204.66 
tRail Equipment Orders: 


Steam Locomotives... 44 17 
Diesel Locomotives... 71 39 
Freight Cars ........ 36.198 4,335 
tBlast Furnaces Active. . 191 121 
tLead Stocks (tons)..... 58,061 73,963 
Steel Ingot Output (tons) *5.16 *3.13 
tFood in Storage: 
Cheese (Ibs.)........ *112.21 *127.44 
Eggs (cases) ........ *4.08 *3.67 
*88.54 *74.49 
Meat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *472.46 *409.20 
Poultry (lbs.) ...... *127.03 *118.09 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *75.61 *68.85 


Cotton Activity: 
Lint Consumed (bales) 652,695 565,627 
Spindles Active ..... *22.78 *22.43 
Exports (bales) ..... 807,000 368,000 


The INANCIAL WORLD 


WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


AVERAGE OF 1923-25 100 


*000,000 omitted. Corporate new 


issues only, 
by Merrill, Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


1929 ‘31 '32 '34 '35 '36 '37 "38 °39) Jan. 


excludes refunding. tAt first of month. 


Monthly ——DECEMBER—— 


Indicators 
Tool Activity 


Ghee” ‘Output: 
Window (boxes) .... *1.18 
Newsprint Output (tons): 
North America ...... 344,805 312,363 
Crude Rubber (tons) : 
Consumption ........ 48,428 48,143 
69,134 42,706 
Stocks on Hand...... 138,017 231,500 
Engineering Contract Awards 
(thousands of dollars) : 
$32,196 $55,919 
Coal & Coke Production 
(tons) : 
*3.9 *4.5 
Bituminous ......... *37.3 *36.5 
Silk Movement (Bales, 
S. only): 
55,610 53,278 
21,128 35,204 
Commercial Failures ... 882 875 
Piano Factory Sales 
3,269 
Tobacco Production: 
Cigarettes (units)...*14, *13, 6 
Cigars (units)....... *505. 5.8 
Tobacco (lbs.) ...... 7 
*3.3 *3.2 
{Truck Loadings: 
Freight (tons) ..... 1,207,274 975,326 
Aviation Passenger Miles *60.61 *41.37 


Electrical Equipment: 
Truck and Tractor 


Shipments ........ 140 46 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 141,066 110,506 
Refrigerators ........ 51,258 29,952 


20,805 11,518 


§16 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled 
‘American Trucking Association (213 carriers in 37 states). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


— —CLOSING Vol. of Sales —————-CHAR ACTER OF TRADING 
30 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New 


1940 Industrials R. Utilities Stocks 


Jan. 

148.23 31.43 25.68 
12.. 145.96 30.74 25.25 
13.. 145.19 30.60 25.21 
15.. 144.65 30.33 25.03 
16.. 145.67 30.33 25.20 
17.. 145.81 30.41 25.14 


50.03 
49.19 
48.96 
48.71 
48.99 
49.03 


(Shares) Traded Adva nc’s Decl. 


844,820 858 122 554 
1,109,440 867 95 632 
424,130 654 133 327 
861,800 816 144 443 
526,280 702 314 180 
473,970 705 300 200 


ch’ng’d Highs 


Average Value of 

40 Bond Sales 
Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Jan. 
90.24 $7,760,000 | 
89.93 6,050,000 sone 
89.86 2,630,000 13 
89.58 6,160,000 15 
89.65 4,950,000 16 
89.65 4,980,000 17 
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41,519 39,277 
23,581 25,134 
11,025 10,512 
5 582,244 14,629 12,848 
22,090 20,957 20,244 
| 74.9 21,050 19,991 18,593 
- 3,244 19,353 18,051 18,268 
a 74,694 71,859 65,854 65,155 
5 152.225 14.367 13,286 13,392 
85,866 78,382 
| 9,547 9.107 | 
x 11,840 12,211 
8,498 7,744 
11,096 12,831 
27,632 27,336 
22,291 23,594 
| 10,282 12.273 
26,776 
4,423 
21,992 
| 26,072 26,816 
9.457 10,205 
9,298 9,589 
18,279 22,623 
18,913 19.480 
16,462 16,710 
4,392 4,677 
us 5,207 4,916 
29,111 28.731 
17,491 18,563 
: 2,727 2,834 
Zz 3,348 3,210 
5,019 5,988 
0 17,957 19,170 
9,900 9,396 
3,540 4,380 
5.752 7,275 
| 
f | f 
| 100 
: Fe. Var. Apr. May Jun, | 
2 New 
Lows 
182 1 
140 
194 
229 
208 | 
205 


